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Correspondence 





Monism on Trial 


Eprror: Thank you for sending me a copy 
of your Sept. 10 issue containing an edi- 
torial paragraph [“ESP vs. Monistic 
Science,” p. 551] on the article ky Dr. 
George R. Price in a recent issue of 
Science. 

We have not yet decided at this labora- 
tory whether this article, for all its 
prominence, calls for a reply. If, as seems 
not unreasonable, it is the despairing cry 
of a defeated philosophy, the best answer 
is to get on with the work that has driven 
these mechanists into a corner. One way 
of looking at it is that Dr. Price would 
not have got nine pages in Science for his 
article if it were not that he and his group 
are the ones who are already on the de- 
fensive. 

Very likely, however, there will be some 
further repercussions in the periodical, and, 
again, it may be a dud. 

I appreciate the attention you gave the 
subject. This means, I take it, that you 
recognize, too, that the outcome of the 
issue correctly drawn by Dr. Price is of 
rather fundamental importance to us all. 

J. B. Ruwe, Director, 
The Parapsychology Laboratory 
Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 


(Dr. Rhine has for many years conducted 
research into the phenomena of ESP— 
extra-sensory perception. ED.) 


Mr. Hoover at Newberg 


Epiror: Your recent editorial concerning 
Herbert Hoover (Am. 8/27) seems hardly 
to give the man the benefit of the doubt 
and even misses giving the former Presi- 
dent a square deal. 

Mr. Hoover named four general fields 
of activity in the United States about which 
we Americans can say something good 
concerning ourselves. Then, as if to show 
that where things on the American scene 
might seem most unfavorable—our treat- 
ment of the Negro—there is still to be 
found something good to say, Mr. Hoover 
pointed out that “our 14 million Negroes 
own more automobiles than all 200 million 
Russians or 200 million Negroes in Africa.” 

Mr. Hoover asks, “What does all this 
mean?” And he answers that it means 
“freedom of the mind, of the spirit, initia- 
tive and strong religious faith.” Your maga- 
zine goes on to ask: “What, pray tell, do 
automobiles prove about the strength of 
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the religious faith of those who drive 
them?” A nice straw man, and so easy to 
knock apart. 

But you carelessly forgot to inform us 
that this reference to “Negroes and auto- 
mobiles” is the last in Mr. Hoover’s list 
of good things we might say about the 
United States. Just above his remark con- 
cerning “Negroes and automobiles” Mr. 
Hoover lists good things on the “moral and 
spiritual side” such as our charitable in- 
stitutions, our unselfishness in dealing with 
conquered nations and our compassion in 
giving to others in need... . 

Your report would seem to qualify as 
a neat and excellent example of missing 
a point by forgetting a portion of the 
speech. 

(Rev.) Ropert Grant, S.S.J. 

New Orleans, La. 


The Making of Leaders 


Eprror: I thoroughly enjoyed Mr. Breig’s 
article, “Preparing youth for intellectual 
leadership,” in your Sept. 3 issue, and I 
would like to hear what he has to say on 
the subject, say 15 years hence... . 

Any parent who is worried about the 
lack of proper atmosphere in our parochial 
schools for developing intellectual leaders 
out of his children doesn’t have to go 
around discussing it sotto voce. To begin 
with, he is partly if not wholly responsible 
for it. 

He doesn’t impress upon his complaining 
child that self-control is an exceptionally 
fine character trait which he can start 
practising to acquire in first grade when 
he has to be silent in line and quiet in the 
classroom. A child can develop his memory 
learning his catechism by rote even better 
than by memorizing the 25 original and 
sometimes slightly off-color versions of the 
20 verses of Davy Crockett... . 

And what is he doing to supplement it? 
Unfortunately, many of us have been in- 
strumental in changing curricula so that 
the so-called “thinking” subjects have been 
eliminated. And things that came to us 
as naturally as the air we breathed are 
now taught to children... . 

The teacher has much the harder part, 
even without the criticism of the parents. 
She has to do the spadework with a whole 
class of children, and if some little one 
wants to be intellectually curious, I say 
let him do it on his parents’ time. Maybe 
they still have a chance to become intel- 
lectual leaders. (Mnrs.) F. A. BREYER 

Cincinnati, Ohio 











Reasons for 
Hope 


What a wonderful way to begin a 
new volume and a new AMERICA—a 
symposium on reasons for hope! Three 
veteran editors and the editor-in-chief, 
though faced clearly with many immedi- 
ate problems, though well aware that 
courage and hard work and long study 
and prayerful priestly lives for years 
could not solve all the problems of 
AMERICA in the past, choose for the lead 
article of the new AMERICA, not difficul- 
ties and problems, but hope. 

This. is the Christian view of life. As 
Christians we are trained to think posi- 
tively; to see problems, but in perspec- 
tive; to face facts, but to look beneath 
the surface; to regret shortcomings, but 
more to rejoice in what is good. 

The editors of AMERICA have many 
reasons for hope because they also have 
many reasons for gratitude—gratitude 
to God for many graces, gratitude to 
loyal and generous subscribers these 
many years, to America’s Associates, to 
authors and reviewers and advertisers 
who believe in AMERICA as a forum for 
those who seek the truth whether it be 
popular or not, whether it be easily 
discernible or not. To all of them the 
new AMERICA is a pledge of renewed 
and more intensive hope. 

Are there other reasons for hope? Is 
there not reason to hope that those who 
now read AMERICA with profit will 
want others to read it too? More and 
more? Isn’t that the natural response to 
the editors’ pledge of a greater AMER- 
ICA? 

You can give reason for that hope if 
you bring even one more person to be 
an AMERICA subscriber. A year’s gift 
subscription if you wish, a four-month 
trial subscription for $2.00 if you prefer, 
or merely the name and address of some- 
one to whom we can send a free copy. 

Sincerely, 
The Business Manager 
The Circulation Manager 
America Press 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17,N . Y. 











A Letter 
to Our Readers 





THIS WEEK, with a splash of color on her jacket, 
AMERICA comes to you in a new size and format. As 
these lines are written, the editors can only try to 
imagine what the final product will be. The actual 
translation of our months-long plans into ink and 
paper will be made a few days from now at the O’Brien 
Suburban Press in Norwalk, Conn. Most likely, several 
members of the staff will be there the night we go to 
press to watch the birth of our new baby. We hope 
that vou will like her. 


A Look Inside 


AMERICA is now just a bit smaller in size. This coated 
paper will take half-tones as well as line-cuts. The 
Current Comment section is now in three columns, not 
two, as before. Correspondence has been moved up 
front—a shift which you are meant to interpret as an 
invitation to send us more letters for publication, com- 
menting on what you read. . 

The first few pages of the magazine are made up 
in such a way, we hope, as to have more eye-appeal 
and contrast. There is just as much, if not more, “copy” 
in this week’s America, but it has been arranged in 
such a way as to loosen up the pages and create areas 
of “white space” here and there. The cover has been 
professionally designed to highlight one big feature 
each week. This is meant to suggest that, while every- 


“thing we print (in our fallible opinion) is important, 


some one central story is called to your special attention 
each week. 


AMERICA’S Friends 


This week you read the words “Reasons for Hope” 
on the cover. It’s the theme of a symposium written by 
four members of the staff. They try to take a positive 
look at the world around us. Of course, there is a lot 
of depressing news. There are setbacks and injustices 
and many a reason to repine. But there is also an 
affirmative, hopeful spirit abroad. There are assets as 
well as liabilities. In our festive mood, we wanted to 
talk to you about the brighter side of the news. 

This Review is not strong on financial assets. But 
one great resource we do have: our readers—the many 
Catholic men and women, clergy and laity, who receive 
America week by week. The editors of AMERICA work 
for them. Each week we ask ourselves: “What are our 
readers looking for?” 


2 


Samuel Cardinal Stritch, speaking to the Catholic 
Press Association convention in 1954 in Chicago, has 
answered that question for us. He said that the task 
of editors is “commentary on the news and problems 
of the day.” The Cardinal continued: 

My experience is that our Catholic people crave 

these commentaries, .. . [which] cannot be just the 

sort of thing that one writes at the end of a busy 

day. They must be well thought-out, they must be 

balanced, they must be informative. 
America tries to fulfil that commission. You are in- 
terested in every vital problem which touches the 
human person in modern society. AMERICA knows that 
it doesnt have all the answers, but it can sometimes 
help to point up the problems and suggest certain solu- 
tions. Politically, we are not partisan. As priests who 
practise journalism, we consider mere politics none 
of our editorial business. But AMERICA searches out the 
questions of the day that are filled with moral and re- 
ligious significance and discusses them in the light of 
our Catholic faith. 

Yes, readers, you are AMERICA’s greatest resource. 
Why? Because without your support, criticisms and 
serious concern for the problems of the age, we would 
have no audience. Alas, though, that audience is so 
very small! Is there some way of increasing it? 


Please! 


You can help us solve this problem. So, may I ask 
you to do something we would all very much ap- 
preciate? If you like America and find it valuable, as 
we hope, then you probably have some friends who 
would like it, too. Pastors and priests, would you call 
it to the attention of your people? (Wouldn't they be 
better-informed Catholics if they read it regularly?) 
Sisters, brothers and teachers—may I ask you to help 
us in this apostolate of the press by recommending 
AMERICA to your classes? And other friends wherever 
you are—would you please do what you can to enable 
AMERIcA to double its present number (28,000) of sub- 
scribers? 

To be very practical about all this, here is my sugges- 
tion. There is a card bound into this issue for you or 
your friend to mail back to us. If AMERICA means a lot 
to you, would you kindly ask one of your friends to 
subscribe to it, too? AMErica will try hard to live up to 
the good things you say about it in your sales talk. 
Let’s start an America trend! 

In a week or so you will get a report in these pages 
on how many new subscribers you have gathered for 
us. Wouldn't it be fine if you could actually increase 
your number to a good, round 50,000? Please try. 


Yours gratefully, 


ucla 0. das, 4 


EpDITror 
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THE PRESS AND THE PARTY 


Communists’ Last Stand 


In their current appeal to the Su- 
preme Court the Communists are un- 
derstandably desperate. This is their 
last legal maneuver to prevent the 
spotlight of the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950 from focusing on 
them. On September 16, “friends” to 
the number of 360 came to their aid by 
filing a brief requesting the court to 
declare the act unconstitutional. But 
this list of names only underscores the 
Communists’ desperation. The 360 in- 
clude many of the old familiar signers 
of pro-communistic documents. The list 
is remarkable for the complete absence 
of the names of eminent constitutional 
lawyers. 

The hearing before the Supreme 
Court late this fall will end five years 
of rearguard action by the Communist 
party. It has refused to register under 
the act and has fought both the act’s 
constitutionality and its application to 
the party. With all appeals in lower 
courts now exhausted, the Communists 
have this one last hope for legal ex- 
istence without registration. 

This decision of the court may prove 
to be the most historic and far-reaching 
of the current session. If the act is sus- 
tained, party members who refuse to 
register will violate the law. Thus they 
will be immediately subject to arrest, 
fine and imprisonment. Having vowed 
never to register, the Communists’ only 
alternative would be to dissolve the 
party. This would leave no organiza- 
tion and, therefore, nothing to register. 
Reduced to underground cells, the party 
could no longer hope to attract public 
support. No wonder the comrades are 
desperate. 


N. Y. Times and Communism 


On Sept. 16, the N. Y. Times warned 
that since the Geneva meeting the 
American people were inclined “to 
feel a bit too trustful and relaxed” 
about the menace from Moscow. Cit- 
ing the Australian Royal Commission’s 
report on the Petrov case, it said edi- 
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torially that the revelations of this 
former Soviet agent were 
. a salutary reminder that this 
is a continuing struggle, that we 
are combating a movement whose 
goal is world revolution, and that 
the methods these opponents use 
are subversive and conspiratorial. 


Despite informed and forceful anti- 
Communist editorials of this kind, some 
people continue to charge that the 
Times is soft on communism. If any- 
body down on Times Square is puz- 
zled by this phenomenon, we suggest 


HANDS ACROSS THE 


O’Shea, Can You See? 


Spain’s first permanent observer to 
the United Nations was photographed 
in the daily press the day before the 
General Assembly opened. In a charm- 
ing family group, he, his wife and 
seven children are caught wreathed in 
smiles. 

The interview he gave at the time 
reveals three reasons for the smiles. 
He and his wife said that they marveled 
at how much people in New York 
smile; “in Europe people do not smile 
so much; it is very different.” Second, 
the Ambassador and his wife had been 
that morning to their daily Mass at 
St. Ignatius Church on New York’s 
Park Avenue. Third, they are happy 
about the “extraordinary improvement” 
in relations between the United States 
and Spain. 

But there was a fourth reason for 
the smiles, it seems. One of the elev- 
ator operators in the apartment build- 
ing in which they live happens to be a 
man who has the same last name—well, 
a same last name as the Spanish of- 
ficial, to wit, O’Shea. 

Now, there’s nothing to smile about 
in the name O’Shea. In fact Ambassador 
José de Erice y O’Shea is just as proud 
of his Irish blood (through a county 
Limerick grandfather) as is operator 
John Christopher O’Shea from South 


that he look at the front page of the 
same Sept. 16 issue and reread the 
story “360 Citizens Ask Voiding of 
Internal Security Act.” Under that bold 
head there follows a completely ob- 
jective account of the reasons why 
these citizens, “many of them widely 
known,” want the Supreme Court to 
rule the law unconstitutional. The only 
trouble is that nowhere in the story 
is the customer given even a hint of 
the fellow-traveling backgrounds of 
many of the “widely known” citizens. 
The casual reader almost necessarily 
gets the impression that this is an im- 
portant and respectable enterprise. 

Might not the Times prudently re- 
consider whether it is against the can- 
ons of objectivity to indicate the char- 
acter of the pro-Communist petitions 
and movements which it so faithfully 
reports? 


SEA 


Kerry. It must be that the Ambassador 
is looking forward to discussing world 
affairs with Mr. O’Shea. Wouldn't it be 
fine if he could report to John Chris- 
topher every evening, after observing 
the UN at work, that he notes in inter- 
national relations a growth and an in- 
termingling of two fine strains—the zeal 
and seriousness of the Spanish and the 
wit and humor of the Irish? O’Shea to 
O’Shea, they would heartily agree, por 
Dios! 


Book Battle Abating 


Shortly after Margaret Mitchell's 
Gone with the Wind became a best- 
seller at home, the author found her- 
self engaged in legal battles abroad. 
Because she had signed a contract that 
committed her to protect movie rights 
to the novel, she had to engage a 
staff of lawyers, a clipping bureau and 
a full-time secretary to ferret out and 
legally challenge pirating—translation 
and publishing without permission or 
reimbursement—in The Netherlands, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, China, Turkey, 
Egypt and Japan, to name but a few 
countries in which this custom had be- 
come too common. 

If all these countries, and the United 
States, had then been signatories to 
the Universal. Copyright Convention, 
such a situation would never have 





arisen. This convention went into ef- 
fect on Friday, Sept. 16. The United 
States is for the first time a co-mem- 
ber with eleven other nations in a 
pact which provides that any literary 
work copyrighted in one signatory coun- 
try will automatically be copyrighted 
in all the other parties to the conven- 
tion. 

An interesting question is this: what 
will the USSR now do? Though not 
a member of the Copyright Conven- 
tion, it recently announced that foreign 
authors whose books are published in 
the USSR will be paid regular royal- 
ties on demand. Our Hemingways and 
Wouks will rejoice, but it would sim- 
plify matters enormously if the USSR 
would just up and sign the convention. 


Apostolic Delegate’s Jubilee 


Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cico- 
gnani, for the past 22 years Apostolic 
Delegate in Washington, this month 
celebrates the 50th anniversary of his 


ordination. The long tenure of the 
jubilarian is indication enough of the 
success with which he has administered 
his difficult mission. 

It is no secret that the American 
hierarchy was not entirely happy when 
in 1893 Pope Leo XIII decided to es- 
tablish an Apostolic Delegation in this 
country. They feared a renewal of anti- 
Catholic outbursts. They also feared 
that the immediate proximity of a papal 
representative might derogate in some 
way from their authority as ordinaries 
of their dioceses. 

The subsequent years proved these 
worries unfounded. On the contrary, 
the delegates have been indispensable 
witnesses to the Holy See of the pros- 
perity of the Church under the Ameri- 
can system. In his time, as Archbishop 
Cicognani pointed out in an interview, 
“almost everything doubled.” This pros- 
perity under a system strange to Euro- 
pean Catholics was recently acknow- 
ledged by the Holy Father himself in 


his Sept. 7 address to the historians. 
It has meant a great deal to American 
Catholics to have the Pope’s own ob- 
server in our midst. 


Trouble in Japan 


Constant warning against the rise 
of anti-Americanism in Japan is be- 
coming a tedious business. Such warn- 
ing is necessary, however, as the ill 
feeling there is daily developing more 
serious implications. The Sept. 16 pro- 
test meeting in Tokyo of 200 repre- 
sentatives from communities adjoining 
Japan’s 30 U. S. military bases can 
only mean that resentment against the 
continued presence of American armed 
forces on Japanese soil is at last be- 
coming organized. 

The complaint of the 200 centered 
on the requisition by the Government 
of what is possibly Japan’s most price- 
less commodity—her agricultural lands. 
In line with its pro-American policy, 
in recent weeks the Government has 
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Tribute to Father Saboia 





The chronicles of the Americas must record the 
grievous loss occasioned by the sudden death on July 
31 of Father Roberto Saboia de Medeiros, S.J., at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. This was a man to whom Americans in 
both continents already owe much. They will owe more 
as time goes on. 

Roberto Saboia, son of a famous Rio de Janeiro jur- 
ist, was born of a great Brazilian family. Normally he 
would have been destined to high position in Brazilian 
politics or diplomacy. In youth he laid aside the 
pleasures his name and rank offered, and with them 
the sure satisfaction of personal ambitions which his 
great ability and great opportunity would undoubtedly 
have secured. Instead, he chose the priesthood, became 
a member of the Society of Jesus, and devoted his 
life to the cause of education, Christian social organiza- 
tion and the welfare of Brazil. 

He conceived, created and built a great technical 
high school in Sao Paulo, the industrial center of the 
country—“The School of Industrial Engineering,” we 
should call it. He brought into existence the Foundation 
for Applied Science; and he made a great instrument 
out of the Catholic organization Acao Social (Social 
Action) and its magazine Servico Social, which he 
edited. 

Slender, intense, incisive, lovable, he maintained, 
perhaps more than any man I have ever known, the 
ideal of service in the love of humanity. He followed 
in his life the famous maxim of St. Ignatius Loyola: 


“Pray as though everything depended on God, but 
work as though everything depended on you.” 

Brazil, a vast country of 60 million people (the 
largest Catholic country and population in the world), 
is in full ferment, moving from an agricultural to an 
industrial society. Father Saboia understood this per- 
fectly and the problems it presented. So he tirelessly 
mauled and manhandled Brazilian and American in- 
dustrialists into equipping his technical school in order 
that both they and Brazil should have the reservoir 
of technically trained men essential to modern life. They 
are working today all over Brazil. He did more than 
train them; he gave them a conception of obligation to 
their country and their time. 

For laborers, he organized Christian trade unions— 
not easy in a country which has little experience with 
labor unions—fighting Communists as a necessary in- 
cident in the great battle for social justice. He could 
be found, and was equally loved, in the palaces of Rio 
or Sao Paulo, or in the humblest workmen’s homes. 

Taking his place in theoretical conferences on eco- 
nomics, and commanding respect alike in the world of 
industry and of education, he nevertheless considered 
himself primarily a priest, whose parish was all of 
industrializing Brazil. He taught his students technique. 
He did more. He taught them nobility. 

With his passing, the institutions Father Roberto 
Saboia created will not pass. His spirit, of course, was 
invincible in his life, and continues after him, and the 
splendid lines of causation he energized have no end. 


ApOoLF A. BERLE JR. 
Former United States Ambassador to Brazil 
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been seizing land to provide for ex- 
pansion of U. S. bases. But it has been 
difficult to persuade the farmer that 
artillery ranges and extension of run- 
ways to accommodate the latest in jet 
planes are more important to him than 
crops. 

Unfortunately this resentment over 
Government land requisition has played 
into the hands of the left- and right- 
wing Socialists, formidable parliamen- 
tary opponents of Premier Ichiro Hato- 
yama’s Government and the pro-Wes- 


tern orientation of its foreign policy. 
If agitation continues, we can look for 
a showdown between the predominant 
conservative elements in the Diet and 
leftist-led neutralist factions. 

Moreover, the agitation is a new 
indication of the mood of the Japa- 
nese people on rearmament. As _ suc- 
cessful as were the Shigemitsu-Dulles 
talks in Washington last month (Am. 
9/17, p. 584), the proposed integration 
of Japan in Pacific defense may yet 
come a cropper in Tokyo. 


FIRMS, FARMS AND FORDS 


Big Business Has a Heart 


Liberal defenders of big business 
like David Lilienthal have some new 
facts to bolster their case. A recent 
study of 338 firms in the Cleveland 
area shows that so far as enlightened 
personnel practices go, big business is 
way ahead of small business. Since 
Cleveland industry is widely diversified, 
the Associated Industries of Cleveland, 
which conducted the survey, believes 
that its findings faithfully reflect na- 
tional trends. 

In the largest firms, pension plans, 
for instance, were almost four times as 
prevalent as in the smallest companies. 
Group life policies and sickness and 
accident insurance were about twice as 
prevalent. Without exception, the big- 
gest companies followed the laudable 
policy of hiring handicapped workers, 
whereas only 63 per cent of the smallest 
firms did so. To a far greater extent 
than small: and medium firms, the big 
companies featured such progressive 
practices as safety programs, physical 
examinations and formal suggestion 
systems. They also gave more recogni- 
tion to long-term employes. A number 
of these programs, it should be noted, 
are aimed at “humanizing” the job and 
enhancing the dignity of the worker. 
In behalf of small business, however, 
it must be said that the absence of 
such programs is in most cases not due 
to bad will of any kind, or to social lag, 
but simply to a lack of financial re- 
sources. Then, too, small firms generally 
lack the stability and security which 
most big corporations enjoy. 

Does all this mean that those who 
have been apprehensive about the 
growth of big business in this country 
can now forget their fears? Obviously 
not. It does mean, though, that it is be- 
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coming harder to base a case against 
big business on the old charge that to 
corporations workers are only items on 
the cost sheet. 


Program for Farmers 


At the national plowing contest in 
Wabash County, Ind., Donald Barbee, 
a dirt farmer from Ohio, won the com- 
petition, but a much more famous 
gentleman, the Hon. Richard M. Nixon, 
got the headlines. The Vice President, 
speaking on Sept. 17 to 5,000 farmers 
assembled for the contest, sketched a 
five-point program which would, he 
promised, restore to agriculture eco- 
nomic equality with other groups. 

Not one of the five points was new, 
and only one was controversial. All 
wings of the farm bloc agree on the 
need to develop foreign markets for 
U. S. surpluses. All agree on soil con- 
servation and the Rural Electrification 
Administration, as well as on other 
programs aimed at maintaining the 
value of the farmer’s investment and 
raising his living standards. Nor is 
there any quarrel among farm leaders 
over the wisdom of reducing the costs 
of growing and distributing farm prod- 
ucts, or of improving the lot of mar- 
ginal farmers. Only the Vice President’s 
insistence on continuing flexible price 
supports was calculated to spark farm 
tempers. 

It seems to us regrettable that so 
much discussion of farm problems to- 
day turns on this question. Whether 
the Government supports farm prices 
rigidly at or near parity, or whether it 
keeps supports flexible, lowering them 
as surpluses accumulate, it must follow 
a restrictionist policy. It must, that is, 
place limits on the acreage farmers 
may plant. In a world that badly needs 


food, there must be a better, more 
hopeful approach to the farm problem. 


“Fasten Your Seat Belts” 


The auto industry, after dipping its 
toes gingerly in the supposedly chilly 
waters of bad psychological reaction 
from the public, seems ready at last 
to take a plunge into a new wave of 
safety designing. It’s been known for 
years that a high proportion of acci- 
dents occur when the driver is thrown 
against the steering wheel, when pas- 
sengers are thrown against hard sur- 
faces within the car or thrown com- 
pletely out. 

What could be done? Could the 
steering wheel be designed so as to 
cushion an impact? Or the dashboard 
and other interior surfaces be made, 
say, of foam rubber? Or door locks im- 
proved and seatbelts provided? The 
industry apparently fought shy of these 
rather obvious safety devices largely 
because it thought that people would 
feel that autos are more dangerous than 
they actually are if these danger spots 
were highlighted. 

It took no little courage, then, for 
the industry to announce recently that 
all these life-saving features are now 
available. They ought quickly to be- 
come standard equipment. In the early 
days of commercial flying, seat belts 
may have been a psychological barrier 
that kept many a would-be passenger 
on the ground, but the “please fasten 
your belts” sign flashing on is now just 
taken sitting down. 

The same sensible attitude will grow 
among the motoring public if the in- 
dustry will push on to make these new 
safety devices standard equipment. It 
will grow because the public will re- 
alize that it is much better to be belted, 
cushioned and safe than to be unbelted, 
uncushioned and vulnerable. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
Peron Story 


Argentinians breathe easily this week 
after smashing a 12-year tyranny. 
Juan Perén and his henchmen were 
neatly pried out of power by military 
forces they could not buy off or con- 
trol. The relative ease of the coup, 


in which massive opposition faced 


down the strong man, reflects a na- 
tion-wide nausea. Since the unsuccessful 








revolt of June 16, informed observers 
have been estimating Perén’s weakness. 
His recent balcony speeches before 
cheering mobs of descamisados now 
stand exposed as silly strutting before 
puppets. 

Coming months will be difficult and 
dangerous. The military is now in con- 
trol, as it must be in this period of 
transition. But it is yet uncertain 
whether the generals will have the 
prudence to guide the nation back to her 
peaceful democratic procedures. An- 
other strong man may be standing in ful” 


tvianny 
with efficiency 


tice and peace. 


the wings as Perén himself stood in enclave (Am. 
1943, 
In any case the junta will begin 


to tip its hand very soon. The courts, to the 
for example, can begin to operate un- 
der law, marking the end of arbitrary 
arrests. Legitimate political opposition 
can be given back its voice and be re- by 
spected. For ten years this opposition approving 
has cowered in secret or, if it pleased 
Peron, was tolerated as a democratic 
fagade to hide a perverted political 
system. Steps by the military to move 
toward a rule of law and legitimate 


On Sept. 17 


Hindu group, 


political freedom will hold world at- 
tention during the coming months. in the 

At the moment we congratulate the 
Argentine people. 
and organized its overthrow 
and a 
bloodshed. We wish them years of jus- 


They 


Softer Words on Goa 

Though India has not relinquished 
there is not likely 
to be a repetition of the Aug. 15 “peace- 
invasion of the tiny 
9/3, 
Minister Nehru and his Congress party 
are now on record as being opposed 


claim to Goa, 


tactics which, 
cost the lives of more 
of Indian demonstrators. 
Parliament beat down 
a 526-to-26 vote a resolution dis- 
Nehru’s softer ap- 
proach to the Portuguese-Indian dis- 
pute. Communists, Praja Socialists and 
members of the Mahasabha, a fanatical 
had united in a vain 
effort to upset Mr. Nehru’s Goa policy. 


of Mr. 


Admittedly, there is little elasticity 
Prime Minister's position. He 
is determined that Goa shall be Indian. 
At the same time, he is reportedly 
not adverse to mediation by a third 
power, perhaps the United States, to 
pave the way for some expression of 
self determination on the part of the 
Goans themselves. As Mr. Nehru ex- 
plained his policy before Parliament 
on Sept. 6, “we are not out to coerce 
or compel the Goans to come into the 
Indian union.” 

The Indian Government, however, 
is confident that, given a choice, the 
people of Goa would elect to join 
India. That, of course, remains to be 
seen. Of the three parties involved in 
the dispute, Portugal, India and the 
inhabitants of the colony, only the 
people of Goa have not had the op- 
portunity to be heard. Nevertheless, 
by recognizing that final decision rests 
with the Goans, India has laid the 
groundwork for a peaceful solution to 
the problem. Portugal, no doubt equally 
confident of her popularity in Goa, 
could do worse than cooperate. 


have resisted 


minimum otf 


Portuguese 


p. 523). Prime 
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than a score 





Florentines Call It Lapirismo 


Florence's colorful mayor, Prof. Giorgio La Pira, has 
again made the pot boil over. Never one to be ignored, 
the Christian Democrat politician talks to the birds in 
his office, is a bachelor and lives in a monastery, gives 
his pay to charity. He also recently called down upon 
himself the fresh denunciations of the right-wing press. 

What stoked the fires anew was an open letter in the 
mayor's own newspaper. In it he urged the supplanting 
of the capitalist system, which is based upon profit, by 
a more human economic system based on the needs of 
the community. This, he suggested, was compatible 
with the demands of Christian social doctrine. The oc- 
casion and, as it were, the text for the letter was a state- 
ment made by the secretary of the Christian Democratic 
party. The secretary, Signor Amintore Fanfani, de- 
clared at Trent on Aug. 22, following the annual meet- 
ing of the party’s national council, that the party 
wanted to create a society which “will lose the charac- 
teristics of a capitalist society without taking on those 
of a Communist society.” 

The so-called independent press, largely sailiaes 
by business interests, didn’t like the first half of the 
Fanfani statement. It liked La Pira’s amplification even 
less. La Pira, sputtered I] Tempo, has.come up with an- 
other political encyclical. He acts like a little political 
pope, and when he couches his economic comments in 


religious terms, he shows lack of respect for things 
sacred. The Mayor of Florence, it went on, takes the 
name of God too lightly. The Roman newspaper con- 
cluded by calling upon the Government and the 
Christian Democrats to put the curb on this man who 
was causing unrest in many sections of public opinion. 
It asked La Pira’s party in particular to require of him 
“more exemplary Christian conduct, as becomes a 
humble municipal official.” 

Other newspapers on the right wing took up the re- 
frain. Commentators have not failed to comment on the 
sudden zeal for things holy shown in quarters tradition- 
ally lukewarm toward such things. The call for La Pira’s 
silencing, coming from political circles that stress free- 
dom of speech and the press, is a measure of the frustra- 
tion the unorthodox methods of the Sindaco of Florence 
have engendered in his adversaries. 

Prof. La Pira belongs to the left wing of the Demo- 
Christians and is too much of an individualist to be 
completely representative of his party. Even the Vatican 
has had cause to be unhappy because of some of his 
words and actions. But in his strictures of the capitalist 
system he enjoys the backing of his party. The CD or- 
gan Il Popolo stated in answer to the attacks that the 
ideas expressed in the open letter correspond to the 
ideas of party leaders. La Pira, a former law professor, 
has thus far been able to justify the legality of his un- 
orthodox methods. It seems also that, though simple, 
he is as wise in politics as in law. R.A.G. 
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Washington Front 





There is considerable sound and here and there a little 
well-simulated fury on the political front just a year 
before the big national political testing of 1956. But 
this is only surface stuff. Actually, with summer past, 
the professional party leaders are beginning to make 
the behind-the-scenes decisions which will become ap- 
parent months from now: when and where an Eisen- 
hower or Stevenson or Harriman will make a speech 
or an announcement; who is to head an organizing cam- 
paign; where big party meetings are to be held. In- 
dividual candidates are deciding whether to have a go 
at Presidential primaries in the several States. 

The Republican picture seems fairly clear. Barring 
some health or family condition that no one can fore- 
see now, Mr. Eisenhower will run. This is nailed down 
by some private commitments now being made, and 
he is not the man to let his political captains get as far 
out on the limb as they are and then saw it off. Again, 
Richard Nixon is to be the Republican Vice Presidential 
candidate. 

But on the Democratic side, no certainty—or at least 
so it seems to this reporter. It is a less sure thing now 


that Adlai Stevenson will be the nominee than was 
indicated two months ago. Probably the 1952 standard- 
bearer still is in the best position of all the candidates 
being discussed, but there has been no wild rallying to 
his side. Party leaders who were all for Mr. Stevenson 
four years ago have been playing it cosy till they see 
how the wind blows. 

Averell Harriman of New York clearly is interested 
and he has with him the astute Carmine DeSapio. The 
New York Governor seems too honor-bound by past “I’m 
for Adlai” statements to get out in front aggressively 
at such an early point. But if sentiment for Mr. Steven- 
son is slow in developing after he makes his promised 
November announcement, or if Democratic leaders 
around the country come to feel that Mr. Harriman 
would make a stronger candidate, then the New Yorker 
plainly could plead that new pressures made a differ- 
ence. 

There’s Estes Kefauver, of course. If the old crime- 
buster elects to enter the Presidential primaries to cap- 
ture a few delegates, can his rivals be far behind? Any- 
one who travels the country knows there’s still Kefauver 
sentiment. There is no reason to believe the city bosses 
and pros are any more willing to accept the Tennes- 
seean now than they were four years ago. Something 
to remember is that there are a lot of Democratic con- 
vention votes in the South and that indicated favor 
there up to now is for Adlai. Cuar.Les Lucey 





are members of 


Underscorings 





DR. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN of 
Minnesota and two of his predecessors 
in office, C. Elmer Anderson and Ed- 
ward J. Thye, reported NC Sept. 15, 
joined with the Governor's Interracial 
Committee in honoring Rev. Francis 
J. Gilligan of St. Paul Seminary for 
his work in reconciling the interests 
of industrial, social, labor and religious 
groups. Fr. Gilligan recently resigned 
as chairman of the Minnesota State 
Commision on Race Relations. His ten 
years of office were praised as “an 
outstanding contribution to the cause 
of race relations.” 


THE FIRST of the 1955-56 series 
of the McAuley Lectures at St. Joseph 
College, 1678 Asylum Ave., West Hart- 
ford, Conn., will be on “Scientific 
Studies in the Polar Regions.” The lec- 
turer will be Rev. Daniel Linehan, S.J., 
professor of seismology at Weston Col- 
lege, Mass., who accompanied the U. S. 
Navy's Atka expedition to the south 
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polar regions last January. The lecture, 
which is open to the public free, will 
be given in the college auditorium Oct. 
4 at 8 P.M. The two other lectures 
in the series will be given next April. 


A CENSUS of the religious affiliation 
of the nation’s State Governors was 
made by The Bond, publication of 
Lutheran Brotherhood, a life insurance 
society. As reported by Religious News 
Service on Sept. 16, the affiliations 
were: Methodist, 12; Protestant Epis- 
copal, 10; Baptist, 7; Presbyterian, 5; 
Lutheran, 4; Congregational, 3; Roman 
Catholic, 3; Christian, 1; Jewish, 1; 
Protestant, 1; no permanent affiliation, 1. 


JOSEPH E, SULLIVAN, prominent 
printer of Lowell, Mass., has been 
named by Very Rev. William E. Fitz- 
Gerald, S.J., provincial of the New Eng- 
land province of the Society of Jesus, 
to head a $3-million campaign for the 
construction of a new Jesuit seminary 
at Shadowbrook, Lenox, Mass. Mr. 
Sullivan has a long record of success 
with such campaigns as well as being 
a generous benefactor of Catholic and 
other charitable enterprises. 


FOUR PRIESTS 
governmental delegations to the UN 
General Assembly, which opened Sept. 
20 in New York. All are veterans of 
previous sessions. They are: Rev. 
L. J. C. Beaufort, O.F.M. (The Nether- 
lands); Rev. Benjamin Nufiez (Costa 
Rica); Rev. Oscar Robles Toledano 
(Dominican Republic); Rev. Jerome 
D’Souza, S.J., (India). The first three 
were delegates to the last Assembly. 
Fr. D’Souza returns with the Indian 
delegation for the first time since 1951. 
Fr, Nunez is permanent representative 
for his country at the UN. 


A NEW MOTION PICTURE, The 
Vatican, Beacon of Faith, is now avail- 
able from the Catholic Film Center, 29 
Salem Way, Yonkers, 3, N. Y. Its theme 
is the Vatican as the center of Christian 
unity through the centuries rather than 
the life or achievements of any one 
Pope. It is produced in Technicolor 
in a 16-mm print and runs 45 minutes. 
Rental is $20. The center’s list includes 
films on the Mass, lives of saints, Rome 
and the Vatican, the Holy Land, re- 
ligious orders, foreign missions, ete. 

CUR 








Editorials 


Eisenhower on Junior Colleges 


Statistics, like dust, can blow into the public eye and 
distort things. It is true statistically that the present 
college population of 2.5 million will be doubled by 
1970. Whether this is altogether desirable is a debat- 
able point. 

On the other hand, it is also correct that even at 
present there is a serious wastage of talent among gifted 
high-school graduates who do not continue their formal 
education. In fact, it is widely estimated that this 
group totals 250,000 students each year. 

However, as Dr. Eli Ginzberg, director of Columbia 
University’s Eisenhower-initiated research project for 
the Conservation of Human Resources, commented 
September 19 to AMERICA: 





It is an error to assume that all of this number 
would qualify or be interested in higher education, 
even if the economic factor were not a deterrent. 
In fact, there is little doubt in my mind, on the 
basis of studies made, that large segments of the 
present college population do not possess the in- 
tellectual capacity for college work, or are insuffi- 
ciently motivated to make proper use of it. From 
the viewpoint of national policy, however, the most 
important challenge we face is that intellectually 
qualified students be not impeded from an oppor- 
tunity for a full education. 


Many are in full agreement with Dr. Ginzberg. General 
Kenneth C. Royall, Secretary of War under President 
Truman, told the New York State Conference on Edu- 
cation on Sept. 19 that we are “sending to college too 
many young people who are either not adapted to 
higher education, or who do not need it... .” 

Actually, only one-third of all youths 18-21 years 
of age are now enrolled in college. Only two weeks 
ago in Denver President Eisenhower was quoted as 
saying that proper education for the atomic age re- 
quires a nation-wide system of free junior colleges. 
Leaving aside the explosive question of who is to pay 
for this, it is interesting to consider certain implica- 
tions of the President’s off-the-cuff remarks. 

First of all, free junior colleges would not really touch 
the serious problem of getting more of the nation’s 
competent young people into college. The economic 
factor at which the word “free” is aimed, while admit- 
tedly important, is only one reason why this rich 
“brains” potential lies untapped. Many do not want to 
go to college. 

Furthermore, to crowd tens of thousands of students 
in this category into a system of free jaycee institutions 
doesn't get us far either. The present junior college is 
hardly geared to provide real intellectual challenge to 
the better student. The junior college is of its nature 


& 


terminal. It specifically caters to those students who 
will not continue after completing the two-year pro- 
gram. It must dilate its facilities and standards to ab- 
sorb students who are incapable of passing recognized 
college entrance exams. Of course, there are many 
jaycee students who do continue, and brilliantly, from 
the junior college to a standard four-year institution. 
But normally it would have been better for them to 
have gone to a four-year college in the first place. 

A third major problem underlying the Pres‘dential 
remarks is the imbalance already felt between the two 
systems of privately supported and tax-supported higher 
education. If a network of tax-supported junior colleges 
were to cover the entire country, this could well crowd 
numbers of private four-year colleges out of business. 
At least one-half of these institutions are already suffer- 
ing from acute financial asphyxia. 

On a national scale last year 45.7 per cent of the 
nation’s college students were in private colleges. But 
in Michigan the figure was as low as 18 per cent. To 
increase tax subsidies for the future expansion of one 
type of higher education only, many educators feel, 
will provide increasingly unfair competition. Both 
systems need strengthening to continue what has al- 
ways in the American tradition been a joint responsi- 
bility—the developing of America’s youth for intellectual 
leadership. 


China Without Missionaries 


The joy a Christian should feel over the release of our 
missionaries from Communist bondage can be meas- 
ured by the efforts Mother Church has always made 
to redeem her captive children. The sacred canons al- 
lowed even the sacred vessels to be sold, if by this 
means Christians could be liberated from the infidels. 
Religious orders, such as the Trinitarians and Mer- 
cedarians, were founded for this single purpose. The 
analogy between the Christian lying in the power of the 
Saracen and the whole human race before Christ lying 
under the power of Satan was too clear to be missed. 
Replying to a complaint, St. Ambrose once declared: 
“God, who gave Himself a ransom for sinners, will not 
be angry with me for redeeming captives with the gold 
of His altar.” 

That is why the emergence into the free world of 
the last, or nearly the last, of our Catholic missionaries 
is an occasion of intense gratitude and joy. As of old, 
the price paid (we do not yet know what concessions 
effectuated their departure) is of secondary considera- 
tion for the moment, compared with the fact that the 
infidel no longer has in chains the Lord’s anointed or 
those who invoke the Christian name. We congratulate 
the families of these men and women, who belong to 
a variety of religious communities which have all de- 
served well of the Church. Our readers will be in- 
dulgent if we mention in particular the colleagues of the 
editors of this Review. On various charges which are 
but notorious pretexts, four priests assigned to the 
mission confided to the California Province of the 
Society of Jesus passed years in prison. These are Rev. 
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Thomas L. Phillips, Rev. Charles J. McCarthy, Rev. 
John A. Houle and Rev. John W. Clifford. Though not 
yet freed, their names are included in the list of Ameri- 
cans whose release was pledged at Geneva. 

But the joy of the occasion is tempered by the 
realization of what the departure of this last handful 
means to the once-thriving mission field which was 
China. There were once nearly five hundred American 
Catholic missionaries in that country before the Reds 
took over. Now virtually all non-Chinese clergy and re- 
ligious have gone. A heavy burden rests upon the 
shoulders of a native clergy who must continue, under 
the most adverse of political and economic conditions, 
to hold what has been gained. Today they are buffeted 
by the Communist efforts to lead them to schism or to 
apostasy. 

Stories of the heroism of these Chinese, some of 
whom belong to families Christian for centuries, give 
grounds for hope. They have fought bravely and well 
against vicious tactics of cynical Communists. But, 
humanly speaking, the prospects for the Church in 
China are as grim as they can possibly be. What designs 
the Holy Spirit has for this great continent and its gen- 
erous people have been thrown into obscurity by the 
sad turn of events. Human wisdom throws no light 
upon the future at this point. Only supernatural faith 
sees the hand of God disposing all things for His glory. 

Our American missionaries and those from other 
countries did not leave China of their own free will. 
They have been expelled. The Communist regime has 
at least done them and the Church the service of mak- 
ing it clear for the record that only force has made 
them leave the vineyard untilled. These apostles are 
now quickly finding other fields to cultivate, where rich 
harvests await them. We at home, while rejoicing at 
their liberation, pray at the same time for their success 
in the new fields Providence destines for them. 


Authority in Unions 


For substantially the same reason, namely, to protect 
the good name of the labor movement, the leading 
British and U. S. trade union federations have started 
modifying the traditional independence of their af- 
filiates. At this year’s convention of the British Trade 
Union Congress, held at Southport, Sept. 5-9, delegates 
representing 183 unions voted to give the general 
council new authority to intervene in their industrial 
disputes. Strictly speaking, these powers do not destroy 
the cherished self-rule of the affiliates, since they au- 
thorize the council only to persuade unions to accept 
settlements, not to dictate them. Nevertheless, this con- 
cession, small though it is, does somewhat weaken the 
autonomy of the affiliates. 

Similarly over here, the constitution which the merg- 
ing AFL and CIO will adopt in December provides 
the executive council with more authority than the 
present AFL council enjoys. Under the existing charter, 
the council can do no more than recommend the sus- 
pension of an erring affiliate to a national convention. 
It cannot take action itself. Under the draft constitution 
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Things to Come 


Next week we plan a feature article by the man 
who probably knows more about the New York 
docks than any man alive. His specialty—the men 
who work there. His name is Father John M. 
Corridan, S.J. A prize-winning film and a best- 
selling novel have made him famous. AMERICA 
proudly presents his story of the human side of 
the docks. Watch for it. Another issue will bring 
you a brace of articles under the caption “Four 
Eyes on Spain.” The four eyes belong to Desmond 
Fennell and Rev. Robert F. Harvanek, S.J., who 
didn’t waste their time when they were in Spain. 
Look for a fine article by the London ex-Commu- 
nist, Douglas Hyde. It is “High Stakes in Italy.” 











of the AFL-CIO, the council is empowered to probe 
charges against a member union and, if it finds them 
substantiated, to suspend it. The council can act, how- 
ever, only in cases involving charges either of com- 
munism or racketeering. 

If one can safely judge from a distance, the British 
people welcomed the changes in the TUC set-up. After 
the disastrous railway and London dock strikes this 
year, both of which were mainly caused by inter-union 
feuds and rivalries, they were in a mood to demand 
greater trade-union responsibility—by legislation if 
necessary. 

In this country most critics of labor, friendly and un- 
friendly, will applaud a change which conduces to 
tighter control over communism and criminality. Here- 
tofore, top federation officials, urged to deal with Reds 
or racketeers in an affiliated union, were obliged to 
reply that, since the affiliate was autonomous, they 
had no power to discipline it. Under the proposed AFL- 
CIO charter, that excuse will no longer be valid. 

In any federation, the members ought to enjoy maxi- 
mum independence. But most CIO and AFL unions 
have come to see, as the 18 original American States 
saw after the failure of the Articles of Confederation, 
that for a workable union they must somehow reconcile 
the desire for independence with the need for a meas- 
ure of central power. Grassroots democracy is wonder- 
ful, but it is not the only kind of democracy. Without 
the principle of representation, democracy could not 
exist except in small groups. Those who may fear the 
added authority given the AFL-CIO council should re- 
call that it is a representative group elected democratic- 
ally. 

The reforms in the structure of British and American 
trade unionism are not, therefore, a retreat from de- 
mocracy. By making it easier for the labor movement 
to deal with irresponsible, criminal and communistic 
elements, they promise not only greater integrity in our 
unions, but even an expansion of democracy. In this 
case, added authority at the top means more real free- 
dom below. 





Reasons for Hope 


1. Seed Beneath the Soil 


P AUL CLAUDEL used to observe that the Germans 
were never happier than when they were prophesying 
Untergang: cosmic disaster. This, of course, was a 
prejudiced remark, and its living refutation is the cour- 
age and optimism of West Germany’s Chancellor, Dr. 
Adenauer himself. Today, when Untergang could fall 
right on our collective heads, if somebody had a mind 
to launch it, when slums are multiplying at the heart 
of big cities, when suburbs are overcrowded and schools 
struggle with insufficient classrooms and teachers, when 
one U. S. citizen in twelve will have to resort to a 
mental hospital, the gloomy organ stop predominates. 

Yet the wise man spots certain hopeful signs, noting, 
incidentally, the number of calamities prophesied dur- 
ing the postwar decade that have not eventuated. We 
may not be better people than we were, but the ex- 
periences of this decade have removed a number of 
our cherished illusions. We see certain trends in the 
main current of our public life with a sort of wintry 
clarity, which chills but which indicates seeds of hope. 


Swing from Materialism 


Educators are becoming more concerned over the 
need of religion in the schools, and we have gained 
insight into the mutual relations of religion and science. 
This is particularly noticeable in Great Britain, where 
British thought has so long and so insistently been as- 
sailed by the dogmatic intolerance of such prophets 
of the scientific Dawn Age as H. G. Wells, Julian Hux- 
ley, Fred Hoyle and other popular writers and lec- 
turers. Confusedly and gropingly in some instances, 
sharply and confidently in others, a new thought struc- 
ture is being set up which criticizes the inconsistencies 
of a mechanistic, monistic or pantheistic view of the 
universe. 

This new thinking at the same time clears the way 
for a steadily emerging view of the universe’s Creator, 
and a sense of the inner cohesion of Christianity itself— 
something that Christian apologists have not always 
been too skilful in explaining. As one of the most.acute 
witnesses to the newer line of thought, the late Dr. C. 
E. M. Joad, remarked (The Recovery of Belief, Faber 
& Faber, p. 165): 


The miraculous element in Christianity, the In- 
carnation, the miracles themselves, above all the 
Resurrection, would seem, therefore, to me, to be 
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Four members of AMERICA’S staff 
put their accent on the 
positive side of the news. 



































essential parts of Christianity, if only because with- 

out them I do not see how it is possible to explain 

the tremendous impact which Christianity has 
made upon people's minds. 

Moreover, what is perhaps of even greater signifi- 
cance, each year brings new opportunities for the in- 
tellectual who does believe in God, the soul, the moral 
law and immortality, to present his views among other 
thinking men who will at least afford him a respectful 
hearing. The theologian, or the man who believes in 
theology as an integral part of the sum of human 
science, is not so easily slapped down today as he was 
ten years ago. 

Clearer thought appears to be shaping up on some 
basic social realities. One very essential reality which 
we are coming to grasp somewhat more lucidly is the 
distinction between a genuine, legitimate and necessary 
insistence upon the inviolability of civil rights and the 
Communist propaganda for the same. And we are 
fairly familiar now with the devious devices of the 
totalitarian governments. We no longer can feel over- 
confident of our own inviolability. 


Social Realism 


So, being better assured of our own position, we can 
show genuine sympathy to any proposals, coming 
from even the most unlikely quarters, that might pos- 
sibly help to reduce international tensions and at least 
restrain the world from a universal explosion. The 
more intelligent and penetrating is our analysis of the 
terrible complex of total power-ambition and messianic 
ideology with which we have to deal, the more readily 
we can follow up what glimmers of hope such an 
analysis may offer for lasting peace. 

We still have with us those who scent subversion 
in any type of social action or social protest which 
Communist propaganda has added to its familiar stock 
in trade. On the other side are those who suspect 
fascism and witch-hunting and curtailment of liberties 
in even the most carefully guarded congressional in- 
vestigation. Though we are still by no means out of 
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the fog, the public seems to understand today more 
clearly than it did ten or even five years ago that a 
citizen’s right to physical integrity (protection against 
violence and personal abuse) and to intellectual in- 
tegrity (as in the question of racial segregation in the 
nation’s schools) is first and foremost an American 
issue and that the nation’s own integrity and security 
are impaired by our neglecting it. To this clarification 
the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954 made a 
powerful contribution. 

Nowhere is the distinction more brought out between 
the genuine interests of the human personality and the 
use that communism makes of human distress than in 
the case of the landless workers of Latin-America and 
the Caribbean area. Precisely this distinction was 
emphasized, according to reports, in the discussions on 
social and rural problems that followed the recent In- 
ternational Eucharistic Congress in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Third International Catholic Congress on Rural 
Life held in Panama, April 17-24, 1955, drove the nail 
home for the Caribbean and Central American area. 
The organizers and sponsors of the congress realized 
that “communism has always ridden into power on the 


shoulders of a dissatisfied peasantry.” They warned 
against the 

. . . tendency to reshape rural life on the basis of 

capitalistic enterprises interested solely in eco- 

nomic production and forgetful of their social 
duties toward their workers, as well as of the rights 
which, under social justice, belong to small and 
middle-class landowners and to the rural popula- 
tion in general. 
And they planned, with specific recommendations, and 
the enthusiastic cooperation of a surprising attendance 
of bishops, priests and laity, a system that will guaran- 
tee the existence of more landowners and fewer land- 
less workers. 

The growth and the many ramifications of the lay 
apostolate; the increasing participation of our Catholic 
people in the official prayer and worship of the Church; 
the emergence, quite tentative, yet persistent, of 
genuinely creative religious art and literature: all these 
and many more “straws in the wind” do lend a certain 
hope. The future historian may see vital seeds growing 
where we and our contemporaries notice only a medley 
of scattered events. JOHN LaFARGE, S.]. 





REASONS FOR HOPE 
U. The Changing Climate of I deas 


Ten YEARS AGO we would have looked goggle- 
eyed and unbelieving at an article like that of Patrick 
Romanell in the September Scientific Monthly ( Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, 1515 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington 5, D. C.). Its title is 
“Does Biology Afford a Sufficient Basis for Ethics?” 
and Dr. Romanell, professor of medical philosophy 
and ethics at the University of Texas Medical Branch 
in Galveston, makes no bones of the fact that he doesn’t 
like scientists blundering out of their fields and into 
incompetent pronouncements on ethics and metaphysics, 


Fresh Wind Rising 


This is something new. A decade ago, philosophizing 
scientists would hardly have been criticized in respec- 
table journals. In fact, I wonder whether biologists 
would have been very much worried over ethics at all. 
But today they are. The trauma our society has suffered 
in recent years has shaken the omnicompetent assur- 
ance of some of the physical scientists. They recognize 
that there are questions which cannot be answered 
with rules and scales. Some have begun to philosophize 
—not always too wisely, but in dead earnest. 

Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer did some philosophical 
soul-searching on a national radio network last De- 
cember. Dr. Vannevar Bush explored, in an August 
Atlantic article, the profound desire of scientists to 
face up to the ultimate questions of life (Am. 9/23, 
p.524). This is only the beginning. We shall have more 
and more of this as time runs on. Scientists are acknow]- 
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edging that there exist entire areas of knowledge over 
which they do not preside. 

Last November, in the British journal Encounter, 
Philip Toynbee wrote “Sense and Nonsense,” a thor- 
oughgoing critique of the philosophical fad which for 
a generation has held sway in England, the Dominions 
and the United States. He directed his fire at Prof. 
A. J. Ayer of Oxford, whose Language, Truth and Logic 
(2nd rev. ed., New York, 1951) has long been a pillar 
of the logical-positivist house. Mr. Toynbee speaks as 
“a modern man who is normally concerned about the 
intellectual and moral climate in which he lives.” Logi- 
cal positivism “has become a poison,” he states. De- 
ploring the dogmatic assumptions and niggling refine- 
ments of the system, he says: 


. . . let us, for the health and freedom of our 
imagination, have our rash metaphysicians as well 
as our dynamiters and sanitary inspectors. The 
piano-tuners have been in the house for a long time 
now, and the hour has come for a sonata to be 
played, or even a concerto. 


Toynbee probably wouldn't have found a publisher 
for this diatribe ten years ago. Today he can take his 
pick. Things have changed. Metaphysics is getting 
back to business again at the old stand. 

Metaphysics is doing better here in America, too. 
The Metaphysical Society of America, founded in 1949, 
has a steadily climbing membership roster and an 
influence which is felt increasingly in important places. 
Young professors, it is true, are still loath to join it 
until after they have won their academic spurs in 
other fields. But it is no longer professional suicide 
for a professor in a secular college to interest himself 
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in Thomism. The personal prestige of Professor Maritain 
and Professor Gilson has reflected credit on their fellow- 
Thomists in the United States, many of whom are 
renowned in their own right. 

These hopeful new directions are in some instances 
mere footpaths through the woods. But often they are 
wide, open roads. A full exploration of them all would 
take us farther afield than we can now go. It is better 
to stick to cases, 


Concord of Scholars 


One recent bright spot in intellectual circles was 
the unwonted concord generated at the 1955 Confer- 
ence on Science, Philosophy and Religion, held August 
29-September 1 at Columbia University. The topic 
under discussion was Human Equality. It is safe to say 
that in the course of the discussions the fellows of the 
conference experienced more unanimity of outlook and 
kinship of mind than ever before in fifteen years of 
meetings. The achievements were limited, the consensus 
qualified, but ideas found common acceptance this 
year which, one feels, would not have been given so 
gracious a hearing in other years. 

Prof. Albert Hofstadter, professor of philosophy at 
Columbia University, made an extremely able defense 
of the human person as the reality at the constant 
center of all talk about equality. General acceptance 
of the postulates he set down, stressing the dignity, 
intrinsic value and spiritual destiny of the human 
person, revealed that perhaps university people are 
not quite so far from some basic agreement on a 
“public philosophy” as Walter Lippmann fears. 

Incidentally, the Lippmann book, Essays in the 


Public Philosophy (Boston: Little, Brown, 1955), is 
itself a sign of the times. No one can read his elo- 
quent pages without understanding how far we have 
come trom the old, innocent days of irresponsible 
positivism. Some have poked fun at it, others raise all 
sorts of semantic difficulties about his central thesis, 
but few have failed to see that the common language 
of thought and action for which Lippmann pleads 
is essential to the survival of a pluralistic democracy. 

The movement called the New Conservatism cannot 
be summed up in a few lines. But for those interested 
in these vital currents of contemporary American 
thought, Clinton Rossiter’s Conservatism in America is 
obliga.ory reading. His fine bibliography a'one con- 
vinces us that here is a movement that has come to 
stay. 


Dialog Needed 


We have a long way yet to go. In fact, we have 
only started the trek back to a more responsible and 
fruitful philosophical appraisal of contemporary prob- 
lems. But whether the motive is fear for our own 
collective survival, or genuine intellectual honesty and 
integrity, or the push that comes from a sudden realiza- 
tion of the enormity of the problems which surround 
us, a beginning, at least, has been made. 

This is undoubtedly the occasion when Catholic 
scholars can most profitably and hopefully begin a 
dialog with the intellectuals of our day. It would be 
a shame to miss it. Today a wide and an increas- 
ingly sympathetic audience is ready to listen to what— 
too often in the past—Catholics have been ovliged to 


say only to one another. 
THURSTON N. DAVIS, S.J. 





REASONS FOR HOPE 
Ill. Technology *s Teemin g Harvest 


Dorrinc THEIR BUSINESS SUITS and assuming 
the prophet’s mantle—figuratively, of course—executives 
of 26 U. S. corporations recently predicted that by 1975 
the average work-week would drop to 34.5 hours and 
wages would rise 25 per cent. 

They also saw other wonderful visions. By 1975, 
about 85 million Americans would be gainfully em- 
ployed. Instead of the 50 million autos now on our 
roads, there would be 80 million or more, and new, 
wider highways, too. To keep all this traffic moving, 
the petroleum industry would have to step up produc- 
tion 60 per cent over 1955 levels. This, said a leading 
oil executive, would mean boosting daily output to 13 
million barrels. On an average, another exécutive 
opined, the physical quantity of production would 
double within the next 20 years. 

There will be almost fantastic changes in the pattern 
of living. Gadgets we now enjoy will be multiplied 
enormously. The-president of a leading radio corpora- 
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tion, for instance, foresaw by 1975 “at least 92 million 
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television sets,” 90 per cent of them featuring color. 
Still more as.onishing will be the new gadgets on the 
market. Addressing the Rocky Mountain Electric 
League a few weeks ago, a General Elec.ric executive 
told of an electric clock that would need neither cord 
nor plug. He described an electronic wall oven that 
would use high frequencies to cook feod in a matter 
of minutes. Instead of rubbing, he said, the washing 
machines of the future would use supersonic waves 
to shake out the d'rt. All kinds of new telecommunica- 
tion media will probably soon get out of the laboratory 
and onto the market. 

Some of this sounds fantastic, but then to our an- 
cestors many of today’s commonplaces—radio and tele- 
vision, electric toasters and washers, automobiles and 
airplanes—would have seemed fantastic, too. 

There is, of course, nothing fantastic about it at 
all. This glowing prospect for 1975 is no visionary’s 
dream. It is soundly based, not only in the past ac- 
complishments of science and technology, but in our 
present achievements as well. 

Look at our situation today, with productivity up 
all along the line and more people working than ever 
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before. Except for agriculture, our booming economy 
entered the fall period, when a pickup normally occurs, 
as if headed for a new all-time record. The Commerce 
Department reported that in July the personal-income 
rate reached $304.5 billion on an adjusted annual 
basis. It also said the weekly earnings of factory work- 
ers soared to $77.11, the highest level ever reached in 
this country. Dividends seem sure to set a new record, 
too. 


Brave New World 


Almost all the economic indicators are registering 
similar gains. Department-store sales and construction 
outlays for the first eight months of the year are both 
running ahead of previous highs. So is consumer spend- 
ing. It is also beginning to look as if business spending 
may not lag nearly so far behind 1953’s record $28.3- 
billion outlay as was predicted earlier. The Commerce 
Department and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission now think that before next January 1 business 
will spend $27.9 billion on new plant and equipment. 

It should be noted, too, that today’s prosperity is 
real and solid, representing gains in physical production 
and standards of living. Up till now practically none of 
the rise in raw material prices has been reflected in the 
consumer price index. That is why George Meany, 
head of the AFL, could say recently that never before 
have workers had it so good. For the past few years 
wage increases have not been swallowed up by price 
increases. 

The picture is not, of course, without some shadows. 
The decline of farm prices and income is causing con- 
siderable apprehension in Washington, not all of it 
politically motivated. The figures tell the story. Between 


1947 and 1954 farm income dropped 30 per cent, and 
the decline is continuing this year. The tarmer’s share 
of the consumer's dollar was 52 cents in 1946. It is only 
42 cents today. Parity, the ratio of prices received by 
farmers to the prices they pay, has slipped from 100 
in 1952 to 84 now. 

One hears talk also of excessive inventory accumula- 
tion, of oversold markets, notably in autos, of signs that 
the booming house market is starting to slide. And 
there is the continuing concern lest businessmen and 
consumers too heavily mortgage their futures. That ex- 
plains the recent stiffening of interest rates, which, the 
Administration hopes, will somewhat moderate the 
general willingness to incur debts. 

Nevertheless, the over-all outlook is mighty promis- 
ing. It’s a good bet, in fact, that the momentum de- 
veloped this fall will carry over at least into the first 
quarter next year. 

The prosperity of today, with the promise of still 
greater prosperity to come, does not mean, of course, 
that from now on the stock market can go in only one 
direction—upward. Or that everybody and his brother 
can start a business and make money. Or that recessions 
are a thing of the past. Especially does it not mean 
that the human equation in industrial society has been 
solved. As Pope Pius XII has insisted a number of 
times, technological progress has pitfalls which, if 
men are not to become depersonalized, must be care- 
fully avoided. All it means is that we now have the 
power to lay the material foundations for a great civili- 
zation. Whether or not we succeed in doing so will 
depend ultimately more on our spiritual resources than 
on the marvels of the laboratory or the prodig‘es of the 
machine. BENJAMIN L. MASSE, S.J. 





REASONS FOR HOPE 


IV. Culture Coming to Maturity 


Gi JONES has just been released after ten years in 
a coucenuauou camp in the miamous iron Curtain 
country ot Belgravia. By a strange quirk of fate, he 
is not only free, but has plenty of money and time 
before he can get back to the United states. 50 ue 
decides that he will see the Continent and find out 
how things have changed in the decade of his de- 
tention. 

He had heard through the grapevine or propaganda 
in the concentration camp that everywhere he went he 
would see the words “Ami, go home” scrawled on 
Europe's walls. Sure enough, he does see the words, 
but he notes that they are getting a little dim. And, 
as he stares at them, his ear is caught by the sound of 
music, dancing and singing—and it is to an amazing 
degree an American sound. The more he lisiens, the 
more he realizes that his country is making a noise in 
the Old World that it did not make ten years ago. What 
is the noise? 
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The New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
gets ovations at the Edinourgh Music Fescivai and in 
Paris, Stockhoim, Vienna, Berlin. The American ballet, 
represented by the New York Ballet Company, brings 
trippingly back to Paris an art-form that was once ex- 
clusively Continental. People in large and small towns 
crowd in to see American art (Paris) or hear American 
spirituals ( Dijon). American piays like The Skin of Our 
Teeth fascinate audiences in Paris and London. Ameri- 
can musicals like Porgy and Bess pack the halls for 
week-long runs in Belgrade, Berlin and Vienna. 

Our Mr. Jones realizes that he is awakening—as much 
of the worid is awakening—to the tact tha: une United 
States has something cultural to offer to the world. 
True, he knows, much we have to offer is what we 
have already received. We are returning to Europe in 
particular to show that we have digested and mastered 
the art-forms the Old World gave us. The New York 
and Philadelphia symphony orchestras, for instance, 
are demonstrating that they can interpret Brahms and 
Ravel as well as some of the older orchestras of Ger- 
many and France, if not better. 
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But if we thus pay tribute to our cultural and spiritual 
heritage from the Old World, we contribute some- 
thing that is distinctively American. Musicals like 
Porgy and Bess or Show Boat, films like Marty or On 
7 the Waterfront have impelled Eu- 
rope to rewrite “Ami, go home,” to 
read “Ami, come with art like this, 
and we'd be glad to have you stay.” 

But then comes the day when Mr. 
Jones sails past the Statue of Liberty 
and sets foot for the first time in ten 
years on the soil of the good old 
U.S. A. What will he find, culturally 
speaking, at home? Will he find that we have exported 
most of our cultural maturity and kept little at home to 
nourish us? Sure enough, garish Broadway will assault 
his eyes his first night home. He will see worthless 
books blurbed as immortal works, and sleazy plays will 
still promise, in the ad-writers’ copy, to bury the Bard 
in obscurest oblivion. 

But if Mr. Jones will listen and ponder a little, he 
will hear another strain. He will hear that there is still 
hope for the American novel (cf. AM. 9/17). He will 
note that thoughtful and positive books like Anne 
Lindbergh’s Gift from the Sea and Walter Lippmann’s 
Essays in the Public Philosophy have their thousands 
of readers who counterbalance in influence, if not in 
mere numbers, the devotees of Mickey Spillane. He will 
read that one of America’s most perceptive critics, 
Lionel Trilling, gets a welcome hearing in the London 
Times Literary Supplement (August 26) precisely be- 
cause he speaks for the “moral imagination.” 

Our Mr. Jones may even come across an address 
given on January 6, 1954 at New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum by Lewis Galantiére, which defended the 
thesis that “mass culture [in the United States] has 





certainly not yet killed true culture.” In making his 
point, Mr. Galantiére mentioned that there are some 
800 amateur symphony orchestras in the United States; 
that 1953 was one of the piano industry’s biggest years, 
despite radio, TV and Hi-Fi; that the art-materials in- 
dustry grossed $3 million in 1940, but $40 million in 
1950, supplying “Sunday painters”; that in 1952 the 
number of people who visited museums was three 
times that of those who saw ball games. 

If Mr. Jones does not hear too clearly, in his first 
days home, these resolved chords in the symphony of 
American culture, he certainly could not fail to hear 
harmonious discords of our creative discontent with our 
own cultural score. He will soon note that we are 
engaged in a continuing debate about the quality of 
our films, TV fare, theatre, fiction. music—and Davis 
Cup teams. 

What are homecoming Mr. Jones’ conclusions after 
ten years’ seclusion from the standards of U. S. culture 
at home and the impact of that culture on the world? 
His thoughts would probably run somewhat along these 
lines: 

A young nation that can so soon give thanks to the 
manifold cultures from which it draws its greatest 
strength by re-presenting the best in those cultures 
adequately, if not magnificently, is assuredly showing 
its appreciation. 

A young nation which adds to this heritage a flavor 
of its own shows its native vigor. 

A young nation which can so soon be properly dis- 
content with its native culture shows that it has healthy 
growing pains. 

If Mr. Jones is only partly right, his ultimate con- 
clusion, to put it at a minimum, is that we need not 
quite yet despair about the future of American culture. 

HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J. 





Ever youthful and undying always, such is 
the lesson of the past as well as of the pres- 
ent. What age before our own has known 
such hopes as these? If there is no effect 
without a cause, it is equally true there are 
no causes without their effect: and how can 
what is being sown today not flower and bear 
fruit tomorrow? Whatever may come about, 
we know now that in every class of society 
there are Christians who, in spite of error, 
opinions and perhaps persecution and death, 
will witness to Christ and His undying Church. 
We know that whatever may be done or 
said against God will be answered in the 





Immortal Youthfulness of the Church 


hearts of others whom love of Him inspires. 
Anything may happen, persecution, heresy, 
war; but we believe, more than ever, in the 
undying youthfulness of the Church, Here, 
how can we do other than make our own 
those words of Newman, when he spoke ot 
the Church’s Second Spring? “Yes, my Fathers 
and Brothers, and if it be God's holy will, 
not Saints only, not Doctors only, shall be 
ours—but Martyrs, too, shall reconsecrate the 
soil to God. We know not what is before 
us ere we win our Own...” 

Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, The Church 
Today, p. 168 (Chicago: Fides, 1953) 
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... And Gladly Teach 


Sister Mary Consolata, B.V.M. 


Cuatx passed out, holy-water font filled, blue cards, 
white cards, yellow schedules fluttering under my desk 
calendar, flowers before Blessed Mother: the room was 
ready. And I? Beginning my fourth year of teaching 
in a large high school for girls, I faced the prospect 
with mixed feelings. 

A line flashed across my mind from “Eleven Com- 
mandments for Teachers” I had once read: “. . . and 
work out your salvation in fear and trembling—only 
don’t let anyone know about the fear and trembling.” 
Well, the fear and trembling had diminished somewhat. 
Three years ago this day I had felt like a green para- 
trooper trying out a new type of parachute. Now I 
knew that the ’chute would work ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, and I knew how to hit the ground easily. 
True, there were still those ten seconds before one 
pulled the rip cord... . 

But there were also other things to think of, things 
I hadn’t known about that first year. Downstairs in the 
auditorium were three hundred girls from all over the 
city, freshmen-to-be scooped together like fish in a net. 
That first day of school three years ago, I had been 
fooled by the noisy, unsteady self-confidence of a 
minority. They had seemed a tidal wave of careless, 
flippant, energetic, noisy youngsters—and I had wanted 
to leave quietly by the rear door before the wave 
caught up with me. 


Pupils are People 


But in the weeks and months that followed I learned 
that there is no such thing as a “typical teen-ager,” no 
personification of all those qualities I had dreaded at 
first glance. Careless they certainly were—those ink 
splatters under the desks, those messy lockers, those 
unclaimed fountain pens! Energetic, yes—dead at ninth- 
period classes, but so alive on the volleyball court after 
school. Noisy, oh, yes, yes! And flippant they often 
were, but seldom in the heartless way I had feared. 
Their give-and-take was an attempt at adult con- 
geniality, and frequently it was just around the corner 
from a far more serious mood. 

After a month many told me how their knees had 
wobbled that first morning; others, how they had hated 
the school but were getting to like it better. Some would 
be too shy for a long time to confide even that much. 
It was my job to help them grow friendlier, more as- 
sured. In a few weeks I saw varieties of background, 
personality and problems utterly unguessed at in my 
“paratrooper” days, when I thought I was taking the 
jump. 





The author teaches religion and English at Immaculata 
High School, Chicago. 
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Gradually, too, I learned not to judge entirely by ap- 
pearances. One September as I stood near the main 
door watching the newcomers, my eye fell on a lively 
girl with an assured yet unpredictable look about her. 
Uneasily I watched her prance down the aisle, causing 
a ripple of head-turning. “Not that one, Lord,” I prayed. 
“That one” I got. 

I aged a little more than usual that year, for in cer- 
tain ways Katie lived up to my first impression. She 
was on hand for every classroom job, however menial. 
Sometimes this was disastrous, as when a desk-washing 
chore exploded into a water fight, I having been called 
to the phone. And yet many times she carried a tedious 
task through to a triumphant finish. I can still see the 
aluminum paint frosting her red hair as she jabbed at 
a dull spot on the radiator she was painting—on the 
day after school closed. And many things were ex- 
plained when I learned about the problem she had 
struggled with for months alone. 

Younger pupils, I’ve noticed, assume that Sister lives 
solely for her classroom, her lessons, her papers, and 
is devoted body and soul to teaching. They leave you 
at night with papers to your eyebrows, then shout as 
they stride in next morning, “How’d I do in the religion 
test, “Ster?” 

Older, more discerning ones will sometimes stop on 
a Friday night and say: “Gosh, Sister, looks like you'll 
have to spend all week end on those papers.” Or grin- 
ning, “Bet you're glad it’s Friday and we'll be out of 
the way for a while.” I nod laughingly to both remarks, 
for there is a grain of truth in each. But I’m glad when 
someone follows this up with, “Sister, do you really 
like to teach?” I’m glad because it gives me a chance to 
answer emphatically, “Very much!” 

I tell Margie that the teaching I like isn’t just driving 
home the difference between adjective and adverb 
phrases, though any teacher will agree there’s thrill 
enough in that when the light finally dawns on one who 
sees the light all too seldom. Nor is it going feverishly 
through a set of unit tests to see if nearly everyone 
passed. ( My impatient students would question whether 
I ever went “feverishly” through a set of anything.) Nor 
is it preparing fascinating grammar assignments for my 
five English classes, though all of these things do have 
their place. 

But teaching, as I see it, encompasses much more 
besides. In plain words it means bringing Christ in a 
concrete, everyday way to the thirty or forty youngsters 
herded into my classroom. And this is sometimes best 
done when very little teaching, in the stricter sense, is 
going on. 

I remember Eileen, a freckled, anxious 13-year-old 
with a mind like a sieve. The class was a “review” 
group, smaller than the ordinary. My preparation con- 
sisted mainly of devising new ways of going over the 
same material. No one really hoped that these pupils 
might now learn in some miraculous way all the things 
they had failed to assimilate in eight years plus of 
English instruction. My aims were modest: a little more 
knowledge of parts of speech, a few more complete 
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thoughts on paper—and above all, a little lift to their 
morale. At the end of the course I was not sure I had 
achieved any of these things, least of all with Eileen. 

During the following semester my oniy comaci with 
Eileen was a now-and-then visit in the hall after school. 
True, seeing me from a distance she inevitably sent a 
bursting grin my way. But I knew that her report was 
still a medley of D’s and F’s. Then came the pathetic 
little sequel. 

A neighbor of Eileen’s, whom, ironically enough, I 
also taught, was failing every subject through no one’s 
fault. Her mother, summoned by her homeroom 
teacher, refused to admit Doris’ inability to learn. “If 
only someone would work with her!” she stormed. 
“Why, why, that nun last year did wonders for Eileen. 
She’s a changed girl now, so much happier!” 

That night | pondered this left-handed praise—and 
the intangible wonders worked in Eileen. 

What does a graduate recall when she comes back 
for her first, second or seventh visit? Hardly “those 
terrific diagrams you gave us in English I.” Susie drops 
in to show her diamond and a snapshot of the one-and- 
only; Sheila wheels in young Timmy in a stroller, just 
as they once bounced in with a very good—or very 
bad—test paper or snapshots of the new baby brother. 
And why? Probably because of someone’s understand- 
ing, sense of humor, timely severity, a push given at 
the right time. They may recognize improvements in 
themselves and be grateful to those who helped bring 
them about. 

On the teacher’s side, too, there is real joy in seeing 
those changes, though she knows she is not the author 
of them. | am proud of the group that shed their fresh- 
manity earlier this morning in this room and moved 
on to become sophomores. Two weeks from now in 
English II | may speak harder words to them. They’re 
not perfect, but there’s been a change. 


No Empty Life 


“Is that your whole life?” Margie asked, one October 
afternoon that I well remember. The four o'clock sun 
slanted across a row of desks, making them glow like 
mahogany. She fingered the books and papers I had 
stacked to take to the convent and blurted out her 
question. I knew, of course, that she was thinking of 
the friends, sports, dances and million-and-one activi- 
ties that crammed her days. Middle age—after 22, that 
is—looked drab enough to her by contrast. What must 
it be for a teacher—and for a nun? I could almost hear 
her swift conclusion: “Not for me.” 

And yet we both knew today’s girls need someone 
very much alive to cope with them and their problems. 
The question was re-forming in her mind: “What makes 
your life worth—all this>” A look into her candid gray 
eyes told me I must try to answer it, 

“Isn't it deadly dull—an awful change from before, 
you mean? Well, of course I loved sports, dancing, 
clothes and all the rest of it, if that’s what vou’re won- 
dering. So, probably, did your mother. But chances 
are she doesn’t play much tennis these days or go danc- 
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ing very often. Right? She grew up and other things 
filled her life—you, for one. And please notice that word 
‘filled. Does she sit around moaning for something 
exciting to do, as you sometimes do? Believe me, there’s 
nothing empty about her life—or about mine.” 

A flicker—of understanding, I hoped—lit up her eyes 
as she scooped my “homework” on top of her own. Of 
course, this was only a starter. But ac 15 could | have 
grasped much more? 


Growing Up in Christ 


Looking back, I see. that growing up is a gradual 
process. But by the winter I was 19 I had definitelv be- 
gun to realize something. During those winter months 
I saw that my future, whatever it might be, was going 
to involve responsibility and sacrifice, unless I wanted 
to be an overgrown spoiled child all my life. 

Whatever it might be. A notion that had long dozed 
in the back of my mind woke and pushed to the fore. 
God seemed to want to make a nun of me. Once I had 
admitted that, everything began to fall into focus. Cer- 
tainly He knew what He was doing; then, of course, 
I'd go along with Him. 

Rather soon I began to like the idea. Not the idea of 
giving up my family, my social life and my attractive 
clothes, but the idea of a new, challenging kind of 
existence opening to me. Of what it consisted I wasn’t 
sure. I was sure that there was more in it than met the 
eye. It might be worth exploring. It was. 

As I look back over the years since that decision, a 
more positive answer to Margie’s question forms in my 
mind. No, the classroom is not my whole life. Across 
the “bridge,” in the convent, I live with a family of 
sisters—grand people, honestly, though they sometimes 
stagger the class with their tests. Any sister can testify 
that the friendships she forms are a warm part of her 
life. 

Friends—fine. But is that all? Even friendship would 
hardly be enough. A religious must build around an 
even more solid core if her happiness is to last. Where 
can she find it? In just one thing: a completely real ex- 
change of love with a completely real Person, Jesus 
Christ. And nothing else will do. 

I glance at the clock. Ten to ten. I dally a minute 
longer, adjusting my mental parachute. One last glance 
around the room. Not till next June, with its battle 
scars upon it, will it be this solitary. In ten minutes 
every seat will be filled and it will all have begun again. 

Someone once threw a phrase at me: the deadly 
monotony of teaching. Monotony? Yes, I reflect, if 
monotony means every day packed with vou don’t know 
what; in every desk a girl measuring and waiting for 
what you have to give. You will teach her nouns, cases 
and clauses, with more or less success. And you will 
answer, if you can, her unspoken question, “What is 
Christ like?” 

Voices hum up from the auditorium. In three minutes 
the electric bell will jar the air. In a moment I am 
skimming down the terrazzo stairs. I can’t be late. There 
is so little time and so much to do! 
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Literature and Arts 





I Like Jazz 


Joseph M. Miller 


Yes, I do. Even though my moral character has never 
been called in question, even though I have never 
taken heroin or smoked a “reefer,” even though my 
vocabulary smacks more of theology than gobbledy- 
gook, I like jazz. 

I do not like rhythm and blues. I do not like “rock- 
and-roll.” I am not in favor of what Variety calls 
“leer-ics.” I cannot stomach Johnny Ray. The esthetic 
value of hillbilly music in general escapes me com- 
pletely. But I like jazz. 

What is jazz? If it is not the forms of music (sic) 
mentioned above, what is it? In preparing this article, 
my own mus cal background consists chiefly of three 
years of saxophone lessons as a child, the unquestioned 
ability to wander farther from the pitch of a Preface 
than any other priest in our archdiocese, a record col- 
lection consisting of thirty-odd operas and an indeter- 
minate number of symphonies, concerti and Masses. 
This, I realized, did not qualify me to give such a 
definition. So, I checked my ideas with a jazz-band 
leader, several priest-musicians (the term involves no 
intrinsic contradiction), and all of Irving Kolodin’s 
articles in the Saturday Review. Finally I came up 
with a definition. 


Nature of Jazz 


Among the inescapable conclusions in formulating 
this definition, it must include the following points: 
individuality, naturalness, artistry, adherence to prede- 
termined rules. It must exclude frenzy, hysteria, alcohol 
or narcotics as a cause. It may therefore be phrased 
as follows: Jazz is the impromptu expression through 
music, under rules similar to those governing composi- 
tion, of the artist's emotional reaction to legitimate 
stimuli. 

This, after all, is not so very unusual in music. Do not 
all of us know some piano player who says: “Whenever 
I feel low, I sit down at the piano and beat the stuffing 
out of it. It always makes me feel better”? And how 
many of us have, with a sigh of envy murmured: “I 
wish I p'ayed some instrument. It’s so much comfort 
when things go wrong”? A great many people who have 
used music to express emotional reactions have become 
accepted in the field of composition: Handel with the 
Messiah, Verdi with the Manzoni Requiem, Gershwin 
with American in Paris. Why, then, should we object 
to the interpreter using his instrument for the same 
purpose? 

Jazz, however, is more than simply the expression of 
reaction to an experience. It is also a new experience 
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within itself. That is, the artist who is playing jazz is 
experiencing something new. Again, however, this is 
not novel. Returning to the Messiah, would anyone 
deny that Handel underwent a profound experience in 
the very composition? Or again, did not Tchaikovsky 
in the Pathétique both express his depression and at 
the same time purge himself of that depression? 


Jazz and Emotional Experience 


If this form of musical comparison is valid, wherein 
lies the difference between jazz and these other forms 
of music? First, these classical compositions are _pri- 
marily intellectual as far as the artist is concerned. 
If they portray any emotion at all, it is the emotion 
of the composer rather than of the artist; the artist 
must be satisfied to conceal his emotion, or to play a 
selection that already expresses his attitude. Certainly, 
the artist playing the trombone solo during the Dies 
Irae of Mozart’s Requiem, for instance, may be rejoic- 
ing that his talent has been recognized, but his plaving 
will demonstrate no such joy or happiness. Or a pianist 
may be mourning bitterly the death of his wite, but 
his sorrow will not be found in the strains of Men- 
delssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Jazz, on the other hand, works on the presumption 
that the artist needs no detailed form of composition 
to follow. Jazz acts on the knowledge that the artist 
will follow a basic melodic line, accepting the funda- 
mental theme, not discarding the melody but using it 
as a focal point from which he travels for brief inter- 
ludes of emotional interpretation. The jazz artist knows 
that his music is himself, not the composer, and he 
puts himself into the selection from the beginning. 

Here, for example, is a 
pianist receiving a piece of 
good news. His wife has just 
given birth to twin boys, seven 
pounds each. What more 
natural for him than going to 
the piano and expressing his 
joy through music? It matters not what selection he 
chooses to work from; the point is that from this mo- 
ment the melody that he plays will be inextricably 
linked to the idea of his sons. Moreover, the very fact 
that he expressed this joy at the piano means that in 
the future, each time he sits at the piano, consciously 
or subconsciously the memory of this moment will in- 
fluence his attack. He possesses a new emotion. 

If we return to this man ten years later, we find him 
worrying while one son is in the hospital, the victim of 
polio. A dramatic supposition? Yes, but deliberately 
so; if the case were not over-dramatized, the illustration 








Rev. Joseph M. Miller is curate at the Church of Our 
Lady, Louisville, Ky., and teacher at the Flaget High 
School. 
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might not be clear. While awaiting the doctor’s words, 
he paces the floor; finally, finding that this fruitless 
activity merely winds tighter the coil of his emotion, 
he goes again to the piano. Obviously his fingers will 
automatically pick out the melody he associates with 
his sons. Now, however, the sheer happiness of ten years 
ago has mellowed itself and does not stick out so 
obviously. Rather it furnishes a barely recognizeable 
undercurrent, while a brand new emotion, anxiety, at- 
taches itself to the music. This anxiety now becomes as 
much a part of the previous emotion as the keys of 
the piano. 

For the rest of this man’s life, the effect of these two 
moments will be present in his work. Provided, of 
course, that he is free to interpolate, these emotions 
will appear and reappear in every piece of music he 
plays. Naturally there are hundreds of other emotions 
that will appear also—his first piano lessons, his first 
date, a death in the family, even just “growing up.” 
Obviously he is not going to tell all about any of these 
moments. He may not even realize that he is telling 
anything about them. None the less, the effects are 
there. 


Jazz and Other Music 


However—and this is most important—when he is 
playing music with a group, as one of an orchestra, 
a member of a quartet, accompanying another artist, 
and so on, following a definite melodic line which can- 
not absorb exterior interpretation, he will subdue his 
emotions. He will play what is written, adding nothing. 
But when he is given an opportunity to solo, then he 
will do what we have already discussed. He will allow 
his memories and his repertoire of experiences to lead 
him as he creates a new experience. 

Here, then, we have the genesis of jazz. An artist be- 
gins playing a particular melody; at given opportunities, 
he departs from the melodic details on the paper before 
him and plays instead an interpretation of the theme 
that will express whatever happens to be uppermost 
in his mind; then he returns to the melody as written 
until he finds another point which sends him back into 
his subconscious, from which he again takes off in an 
individual interpretation. This goes on until he has 
completed his playing. Will he play the same piece of 
music in the same way tomorrow? Probably not. By 
tomorrow he will have had new experiences. 

Does jazz of this nature ruin an artist’s approach to 
other music? Is his playing of the classics going to 
suffer because his emotions are bound to a rigid form 
already laid out for him? Does not he need the freedom 
to express himself? Will his approach to the great com- 
positions be mechanical rather than appreciative? The 
answer quite simply is no. By the very fact that he has 
learned to express his own emotions in music, he has 
trained himself to see the emotions expressed in the 
black dots on paper before him. 

As a result, his interpretation of a symphony, a con- 
certo, or a sonata will be far more sympathetic than the 
average “music-lover” might imagine. In fact, those 
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who listen to such artists as Teddy Wilson, Harry 
James, Errol Gardner and others like them are fre- 
quently amazed to find in their playing a real appre- 
ciation for musical nuances. Truly the attitude with 
which such men approach all music is of a propriety 
unexceeded by any of the accepted interpreters of the 
classics. 


False Ideas 


But what about the familiar objections to jazz? Jazz 
is nothing more than a legitimatized escape for would- 
be exhibitionists. People who listen to and like jazz 
are emotionally unstable, easily moved to hysteria and 
frenzy. Jazz causes people to behave in a manner for- 
eign to their natural habits and (as one critic said to 
me) “do things that aren’t nice.” The jazz artist is in- 
variably an alcoholic, a drug addict, or a psychological 
deviate of some kind. Everybody recognizes that these 
evils are connected with jazz, and where there is an 
evil influence, morally or ethically, the source of that 
influence cannot be culturally good. 

But does everybody admit these criticisms? I, for one, 
do not. Is jazz a suppressed form of exhibitionism? 
No more than public speaking, tears, laughter or a 
hundred other forms of self-expression. It is simply a 
comparatively new form of expression. The vers libre 
poet, Carl Sandburg, for instance, expresses his ideas 
in a poetry based on rhythm of emotion rather than 
cut-and-dried meter; the jazz musician follows the same 
pattern in music. Just as no one accuses Sandburg of 
being a thwarted exhibitionist, so no one should cast 
that accusation at Count Basie or Benny Goodman. 
Exhibitionism implies the throwing aside of all rules 
of propriety in behavior, in order to exhibit one’s most 
secret desires and thoughts. Free verse and jazz both 
avoid this by adhering to very definite limitations, and 
by subduing the emotional “revelations” until they have 
become merely one of many motivating factors ex- 
pressed in the form best suited to them. 

Again, let us look at the crowds of “bobby-soxers” 
so frequently pictured shrieking at “jam sessions.” Ob- 
viously we have here an example of emotional insta- 
bility and immaturity. This cannot be denied. What can 
be denied is that jazz as an art form is responsible. 
The factor that is twisting emotions into warped de- 
signs is not jazz but mass psychology. These youngsters 
do not appreciate jazz. They act as others expect them 
to act. As a matter of fact (and here I speak from 
experience ) if real jazz is being played over the radio, 
the average youngster will not even listen, much less 
become excited. In other words, unless he is under the 
surveillance of others, he will be quite bored by jazz. 

Here let us make a distinction between real jazz and 
its Calibanesque imitations. A defense of jazz does not 
purport to be a defense of “rhythm-and-blues,” “rock- 
and-roll,” dirty lyrics, suggestive dances and other such 
works. There can be no denying that youngsters are 
excited intellectually, emotionally, even physically by 
this sort of thing, and that they are driven to actions 
outside the normal behavior-range; nor can it be denied 
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THIS FALL THE HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
PRESENTS A DISTINGUISHED LIST OF CATHOLIC 
BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC READERS 


MARY MOTHER OF GOD 
Text by Henri Ghéon 


The finest single art book ever de- 
voted exclusively to the Mother of 
God which includes practically every 
famous Madonna from the early 
Roman and Byzantine representations 
down to Paul Gauguin’s Tahitian 
Madonna. 112 plates, 20 in full color. 
A superb Christmas gift. $10.00 


ST. PIUS X 
by Leonard von Matt 


A striking pictorial biography of the 
great St. Pius X. This new biographi- 
cal method combines both pictures 
and text to reproduce a great saint 
and his life and times. 200 pictures. 


Imprimatur. $6.00 


LUKE DELMEGE 
by Canon P. A. Sheehan 


“One of the finest works that the art 
of fiction has ever given to the 
world.” —Catholic World. With pro- 
found insight and great humor, 
Canon Sheehan tells the story of an 
Irish priest. A Thomas More Book 
to Live. $4.50 


CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT 
CONFLICTS IN AMERICA 
by John J. Kane 


One of the most eminent Catholic 
sociologists has written what is prob- 
ably the only thorough analysis of 
the place of American Catholics in 
the social, economic and_ political 
activities of the United States. 
$3.50 


Imprimatur. 


ANGELUS BOOKS 


An important new line of first-rate 
books on Catholic subjects at the uni- 
form low cost of $1.25. These are new 
books, not reprints, by well known 
Catholic authors. Each book is bound 
in stiff paper cover, varnished, set in 
large clear type, with standard for- 
mats throughout. In addition to the 
book illustrated at right, other titles 
to be included this fall are St. 
Bernadette, The Rhythm of Life, The 
Converts Handbook, Theology cf the 
Apostolate, Mental Hygiene and 
Christian Principles, and Ethics of 


Brain Surgery. 
plus 
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A SAINT OF THE WEEK 
by Desmond Murray, O.P. 


A concise, clearly written book on 
the lives of nearly fifty saints. Each 
life is followed by a practical lesson. 
Imprimatur. lustrated. $4.50 


TWO PORTRAITS OF 
ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 
by Etienne Robo 


A dispassionate, critical study of the 
sometimes false legend that has 
grown up around St. Therese of 
Lisieux. Imprimatur. $3.00 


A PORTRAIT OF ST. LUKE 
by A. H. N. Green-Armytage 


From a careful reading of the 
Gospel and the Acts, the author 
makes a brilliant reconstruction of 
the personal and literary character 
of St. Luke. Imprimatur. $3.00 


BEYOND THE GLASS 
A Novel by Antonia White 


“One of the very best novelists of 
the day. Her place is beside Miss 
Elizabeth Bowen and Miss Compton 
Burnett.”"— Evelyn Waugh. 

A novel that for sheer power and 
sensitivity surpasses any other deal- 
ing with insanity. $3.75 


CATCH US THOSE 
LITTLE FOXES 
by a Carmelite Nun 


A fine, deeply-perceptive record of 
a twenty-four hour day in the life 
of a Carmelite nun in a typical 
Carmelite monastery. Imprimatur. 

$1.50 








THE PRACTICE 
OF THE VOWS 


by L. Colin, C.S.S.R. 


Published last spring, this 
first class book on the vows Ofercloltialcatmacartiths 
of religious was immedi- 
ately hailed for its excel- 
lence. $4.00 
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SURPRISING MYSTICS 
by Herbert Thurston, S.J. 


A study of the lives of unusual 
mystics ranging from the 12th 
century to the present day, by the 
outstanding authority in the field. 
Imprimatur. $3.75 


THE LAYMAN IN THE 
CHURCH 
by Michael de la Bedoyere 


The author emphasizes that every 
person is a full member of the 
Church, and every layman in his 
own way is a member of the Mystical 
Body. Imprimatur. $2.75 


PATRISTIC HOMILIES 
ON THE GOSPELS 
by Rev. M. F. Toal, D.D. 


An exhaustive study of the Gospels 
of the Sundays from Advent to 
Lent. Imprimatur. $7.50 


THE CONCEPT OF FREEDOM 
edited by Carl W. Grindel, 
C.M. 


Noted scholars of St. John’s Uni- 
versity in Brooklyn contribute essays 
endeavoring to clarify the signifi- 
cance of true freedom. $10.00 


THE MIND OF SANTAYANA 
by Richard Butler, O.P. 


A definitive evaluation and analysis 
of Santayana’s philosophical and 
literary writings by a scholar who 
worked personally with the philoso- 
pher for the last two years of his 
life. $4.00 





For Young Catholic Readers 
THE ANGEL WHO 
GUARDED THE TOYS 
by Doris Burton; illustrated 
by Mary Gehr $2.75 
DARING TO LIVE 
by Doris Burton $3.00 
‘THE LITTLE FRIENDS 
OF JESUS 
by Marcelle Auclair; illus- 
trated by Mary Gehr $2.00 
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that these compositions are basically exhibitionistic, 
in the vilest sense of the word. But—and this should 
not be forgotten—these compositions are looked upon 
with contempt by the jazz artist as well as by the 
moral theologian. They are, as a matter of fact, nothing 
more nor less than the substitution of sexual passion 
for emotion, the mistaking of physical excitement for 
emotionally mature self-expression. 

Finally, we must deal with the objections offered 
against jazz artists. According to this objection, jazz 
depends upon unnatural excitement induced by drugs, 
alcohol or some other artificial stimulus. First, we must 
deny that this is true as a usual condition. Musicians 
who rely upon these sources for inspiration ordinarily 
end up with no inspiration and with no emotions to 


express. These are the men who find themselves in 
dingy saloons and backrooms evoking sympathy, con- 
tempt, but never admiration. 

The distinction to be made here is: if the excitement 
is a reaction to artificial stimuli, the work is not true 
artistry; if, on the other hand, the artifacts have simply 
released an already existing emotion, the possibility of 
value remains and the work must be judged on its own 
merits. Moreover, even this distinction is not often nec- 
essary, for normally alcohol, drugs and other artificial 
stimuli lessen rather than release the craft of the artist. 

This discussion makes no pretence of completeness. 
Admittedly the subject is too broad and my own experi- 
ence too narrow. None the less, for what they may be 
worth, these points are offered for consideration. 








BOOKS 


State of the Nation 


TRIUMPH OF THE EGGHEADS 
By Horace Coon. Random House. 302p. $4 





The title of Mr. Coon’s book requires 
elucidation. An “egghead,” Mr. Coon 
explains, has been variously defined 
as a “highbrow,” “anyone who has 
gone to college,” anyone “able to read 
without moving his lips.” 

In Mr. Coon’s working vocabulary, 
however, it means an “intellectual” who 
is also a “liberal” and vice versa. The 
supreme extant specimen of the genus 
is one Adlai Stevenson, for whom Mr. 
Coon voted in 1952 and for whom he 
hopes to vote again in 1956, albeit he 
concedes that Stevenson’s prospect of 
election is at present not bright. He 
adds a bit oracularly: “The full tra- 
jectory of his career is obscured in 
the stars of the future” (p. 301). All 
the more, then, is it essential to pro- 
vide Mr. Stevenson with a respectable 
ideological pedigree. 

Eggheadism begins, Mr. Coon con- 
tends, with Jefferson and resumes its 
march after a considerable interval 
with Woodrow Wilson and F.D.R. In- 
deed, three-quarters of the book are 
devoted to the two latter and deal 
largely with their respective roles in 
the establishment of the League of Na- 
tions and the United Nations. 

Inasmuch as these heroic labors ter- 
minated in the death or incapacity of 
their authors, as well as in their dis- 
illusionment, the question necessarily 
arises: what sort of “triumph” has Mr. 
Coon in mind? In view of Woodrow 
Wilson’s rejection of the advice of his 
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senatorial allies that he accept the 
“mild reservations” and of F.D.R.’s 
truckling to Stalin at Yalta on the as- 
sumption that he had “Uncle Joe” 
charmed, the question is a poignant 
one. 

Ultimately, indeed, Mr. Coon is will- 
ing to limit his claim of “eggheadism” 
for F.D.R. to the latter’s having pro- 
moted the development of the atom 
bomb (pp. 264-65). Nor does he re- 
ject with any show of conviction the 
charge of “partisans, Republicans, 
Roosevelt-haters” and “many objective 
researchers,” that we got into World 
War II because F.D.R. “planned it 
that way” (chap. 8). 

While Woodrow Wilson and F.D.R. 
are Mr. Coon’s outstanding eggheads, 
the list is subject, it appears, to some 
amendment. Thus, at one stage of the 
game he would fain enlist Abraham 
Lincoln in the shining company be- 
cause, forsooth, Adlai Stevenson is the 
fortunate possessor of “a Lincolnesque 
character with an independent income” 
(p. 281). And at another point John 
C. Calhoun captures his favorable no- 
tice. He was, Mr. Coon opines, “un- 
questionably the most powerful poli- 
tical thinker in America in the 19th 
century.” 

James Madison would never have 
agreed to that. Apropos of Calhoun’s 
effort to fasten upon him the paternity 
of secessionism, Madison vehemently 
warned his countrymen against “those 
errors which have their origin in the 
innovations wrought by time upon the 
meaning of words and phrases.” In 
short, Calhoun falsified history. 
Besides, what about Marshall, Web- 
ster, Lincoln? They, too, thought pow- 
erfully, but constructively, not destruc- 
tively. 

Triumph of the Eggheads is good 


journalism. Its avowed object is not 
“research” but “interpretation” (p. 302). 
Hence the highly subjective quality 
of its interesting and often provocative 
content. Epwarp S. Corwin 


THE DECLINE OF THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC 
By John T. Flynn. Devin-Adair. 204p. $3 


The growth of Federal power in the 
past two decades is a matter of serious 
concern to scholar and citizen alike. 
To the author of this little book it is 
nothing less than a “creeping revolu- 
tionary movement,” designed to change 
our Federal republic into a unitary 
government with powers sufficient to 
establish a Socialist society. 

This vast conspiracy to alter the Fed- 
eral Government as originally estab- 
lished, Mr. Flynn thinks, is the work 
of an unholy alliance of fuzzy-headed 
intellectuals, unscrupulous politicians 
and “revolutionary judges” who have 
even stooped to pushing the country 
into war to achieve their evil ends. 
To check this deadly disease, it is nec- 
essary, says Mr, Flynn, to “return to 
the great highway of the American 
Republic,” by giving back to the States 
the power which the central Govern- 
ment has illegally assumed. 

Big Government unquestionably has 
brought into new focus the whole ques- 
tion of the relation of the States to 
the Federal Government. In an area 
in which logical and disciplined think- 
ing is one of our greatest needs, it 
is regrettable that the author's analysis 
leaves so much to be desired. 

His personal belief that the expan- 
sion of Federal power is the result of 
stealthy conniving by evil people over- 
looks the fact that mass-production 
industrialism calls for the uniform ex- 
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ercise of regulatory power which can 
be applied only by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The rise of big corporations 
which, by their very nature, cannot 
be controlled by individual States is 
a subject Mr. Flynn has left unexplored. 
As for American militarism and_ glo- 
balism, to attribute these almost en- 
tirely to the schemings of unwholesome 
conspirators is to ignore the historical 
forces of the past half-century, which, 
for good or for ill, have shaped this 
country into a world power. 
Federalism, wrote Woodrow Wilson, 
is “a question of growth, and every 
successive stage of our political and 
economic development gives it a new 
aspect, makes it a new question.” Mr. 
Flynn’s contention that “we have aban- 
doned the American system of govern- 
ment” is much too simple, much too 
gloomy. Cuar.es P, BRUDERLE 


Duo on the Drama 


THE LIVING STAGE 


By Kenneth Macgowan and William Mel- 
nitz. Prentice-Hall. 543p. $8 


FREUD ON BROADWAY 


By W. David Sievers. Hermitage House. 
479p. $5 


There will always be a need for another 
critical or analytical book on the thea- 
tre, or another volume of reminiscences 
or memoirs; for the theatre, like all 
living organisms, is always in a process 
of change. It is continually creating 
new styles in acting and scenery, offer- 
ing novel theories of drama, catapult- 
ing new personalities into the area of 
public attention. Since the theatre today 
is never precisely what it was yester- 
day, its tangential literature is always 
interesting to contemporary readers. 
The history of drama and the thea- 
tre, however, has been so exhaustively 
covered by legions of scholars that even 
the authors of the first book are aware 
that they may have produced a repeti- 
tive volume. They console themselves 
with the thought that their efforts have 
filled some of the gaps in most avail- 
able general histories of the stage. 
Their book will be most interesting 
to those who know practically every- 
thing about the origin and development 
of drama and the theatre and those 
who know very little. Savants will glee- 
fully welcome the nuggets of new in- 
formation, while neophytes will be de- 
lighted by narrative passages which 
to some readers are a thrice-told tale. 
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Readers who have only recently be- 
come interested in drama and the aux- 
iliary theatrical arts are to be envied. 
They will find themselves suddenly 
privy to a treasure house of theatrical 
lore and astonishing vistas of stage 
history. A reader who has recently 
seen Anastasia and The Bad Seed will 
learn that both plays are derived from 
religious ritual. 

The volume contains an abundance 
of facts relevant to abandoned tech- 
niques and obscure personalities gen- 
erally omitted from studies of the stage. 
The text is illustrated by numerous 
diagrams and there are more than two 
hundred drawings of types of masques, 
scenery and costumes, not to mention 
the floor plans of ancient and modern 
theatres. Rarely does one find so much 
interesting and _ useful information 
packed into a single volume. 

Hardly any theatregoer who has been 


fairly regular in attendance over the 
past two decades can have failed to 
notice that the American stage has 
come to resemble a vehicle for dis- 
seminating the ideas of Dr. Sigmund 
Freud. Few casual observers, however, 
would be able to build their impres- 
sions into a convincing case that they 
could defend if challenged. The evi- 
dence to support that case will be found 
in Dr. Sievers’ informative and timely 
volume. 

The first American playwright to 
introduce the new psychology of the 
subconscious in a Broadway drama, 
Dr. Sievers informs us, was Augustus 
Thomas, in The Witching Hour, which 
ran for 212 performances in 1907. 
When the Freudian foot once got in 
the stage door, the theatre began to 
proliferate suppressions, repressions, 
frustrations and complexes until, in 
1919, Heywood Broun wrote: “If 











Abbot O’Brien path 
The Rt. Rev. Patrick M. 
O’Brien, O.S.B., Abbot 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Newark, N. J. Under his 
sponsorship and guid- 
ance the monks of St. 
Mary’s Abbey have gen- 
erously put forth their 
efforts toward making 
possible “St. Mary My 
Everyday Missal and 
Heritage” and “St. Mary 
Sunday Missal-Prayers 
and Heritage.” 


6-8 Barclay Street 





MISSALS to PRAY THE NO NIS 


Two ST. MARY MISSALS 


St. Mary 


SUNDAY MISSAL 
Prayers And Heritage 


St. Mary 
MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 


@ Prepared by American Liturgists 

e Ideal Missal and Prayerbook 

e Inspiring—fosters living of religion in one’s daily life 

e Red and black printing throughout on strong Bible paper 


SUNDAY MISSAL 

Prayers And Heritage 

@ The Mass in English 

e@ Prayers and Devotions 

e@ Presents Bible, Liturgy 
and Catechism 

@ The Church in America 

@ Illustrated. Clear, large, 
easy-to-read type 

@ For all ages, 9 years and up 

BEAUTIFUL BINDINGS: 384 

Pages, Pocket Size 314”x514” 

Flexboard 55¢ ¢ Kivar 75¢ « 

DeLuxe 1.50 + Leather 3.50 


At your local bookstore or from 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


New York 8, N. Y. 
BOSTON 10 @e CHICAGO 6 e CINCINNATI | 





And Heritage 


St. Mary 
MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 
And Heritage 

@ The Mass in English for 
Every Day. Psalm parts in 
Latin-English 

e@ Confraternity Version, 
Epistles and Gospels 

@ Wealth of Prayers and 
Devotions 

@ The Church History of 
each of the 48 States 

@ Attractive Illustrat‘ons 

BEAUTIFUL BINDINCS: 1382 

Pages, Pocket Size 4”x612”. 

Cloth 4.00. Gold Edge 7.50. 

Leather 9.50. 


Telephone: ALgonquin 4-3053 
e@ SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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Two More Books are Ready 
in the NEW WORLD CHEST- 
ERTON reprint Series: 


THE POET AND THE 
LUNATICS 


Mysiery stories with an unexpected 
moral (trust Chesterton) and a pleasant 
twist. In each there is a double prob- 
lem—spot the lunatic as well as catch 
the criminal. The central character is 
the same in all the stories but whether 
he is a poet or one of the lunatics (or 
both) we leave you the pleasure of 
discovering. $3.00 


TREMENDOUS TRIFLES 


One of the very best of Chesterton's 
early collections: thirty-nine articles on 
the world he lived in and the gracious 
habit he found marvels and adventures 
had of coming and settling on him 
“like flies." $2.75 


A New Book by the Author 
of FOR GOODNESS SAKE: 


GOOD CHRISTIAN 
MEN, REJOICE 
by William Lawson, S.J. 


On the mystery of Christian joy which 
goes hand in hand with suffering. As 
Father Lawson remarks, we get the 
suffering anyway, why miss the joy? 
$2.50 


Order from any bookstore 


There is an article on the first 
two books above and a review of 
the third in the new number of 
Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUM- 
PET. To get the Trumpet, free 
and postpaid, write to Lucy Mac- 
Gill, at 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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things keep going this way, no dra- 
matic critic will be properly equipped 
for the theatre until he has become a 
trained neurologist.” Dr. Sievers demon- 
strates that the dramatic trend con- 
tinued in the same direction until what 
was a threatening flood when Broun 
wrote became a deluge. The stage more 
and more came to resemble a psycho- 
analyst’s consulting room. 

In a sense, the title of the book is 
misleading, since it does not suggest 
the extent to which Freud has per- 
meated American drama. Freud has 
not only influenced many of our play- 
wrights, but has become their prin- 
cipal source of motivation. Dr. Sievers 
pinpoints examples and cites case his- 
tories. He proves beyond doubt that 
most of our major playwrights go to 
Freud for inspiration and that the bulk 
of our drama written in the present 
century is based on Freudian concepts. 

Dr. Sievers has performed an invalu- 
able service for readers who are inter- 
ested in drama, providing them with 
an abundance of facts which few have 
time and facilities to gather for them- 
selves. He is convinced, however, that 
Freud has exerted a beneficent influ- 
ence on the theatre, thus revealing that 
he knows a great deal more about 
psychology than about drama. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIs 


Three Notable Novels 


DUST OVER THE CITY 
By Andre Langevin. Putnam. 215p. $3.50 


This novel by far supersedes the av- 
erage work of fiction. It is not merely 
the story of an unhappy marriage that 
ends in a grave tragedy, but a search- 
ing psychological portrayal of the per- 
sonalities involved. The author has 
achieved work that resembles that of 
Mauriac in depth and _ introspection 
into character. There is here Mauriac’s 
concern with right and wrong issuing 
from a sexual source, and the hypocrisy 
that calls fear morality. There is a 
search for self and a not-finding due 
to the web of physical and psycho- 
logical circumstances, 

This is a somber story, bare of light 
tones altogether, one dealing with love 
and hate in the innermost chambers 
of the heart. Langevin strikes, too, 
on one of Graham Greene’s favorite 
themes, that of pity. It is pity that 
induces Alain to allow his wife to carry 
on a love affair in his own home: 
pity for her unhappiness, and an in- 
sidious masochism that goes under the 
guise of charity. 


The scene is a grim one—the town 
of Macklin is full of tight prejudices 
that presuppose evil and thus create 
it. The story is told with a mastery of 
understatement, in the first person, by 
the protagonist, in a quiet monotone 
that fills the telling of Madeleine’s 
suicide with well-defined despair. 

All the characters are well outlined 
and in most cases filled out. The reader 
is aware of their hearts rather than 
of their bodies, though there is no lack 
of clear description. The figures are 
the movers of the novel and stand out 
as distinct personalities, as does Jim 
the driver, for example. But they are 
also the chorus of the tragedy that 
heralds the new twist of the mind and 
fact, and then stands back to let life 
do its work. 

Dust Over The City is an intricate 
story, compact and complete, simply 
told and memorable. 

BARBARA SAMSON MILLS 


GUNS OF CHICKAMAUGA 
By Richard O’Connor. Doubleday. 288 p. 
$3.95 


Cashiered from the Union Army after 
the battle of Shiloh, Matt Wayne re- 
turns to the war as a newspaper cor- 
respondent. Actually, the purpose of 
his assignment to cover the Army of 
the Cumberland in its campaign south 
of Chattanooga is less for its value in 
newspaper copy than for the confiden- 
tial reports to be sent his editor and 
other heavy investors in Northern 
industries. Should the campaign in 
Tennessee prove to be the final stroke 
against the shaky Confederacy, then 
Northern profiteers wanted warning to 
pull out their money in time. 

Wayne is not happy with this latter 
task. Having seen first-hand the con- 
flict and its terrible effects on soldiers, 
Matt resents having to serve the in- 
terest of wealthy stay-at-homes. He 
accepts, however, for there is the pos- 
sibility of seeing again Elizabeth Elli- 
son, an old sweetheart, and catching 
a contemptuous glimpse of her hus- 
band, Arthur. It had been through 
Arthur's insistence on soldiering “by 
the book” that Matt had been unjustly 
court-martialed. 

As the two opposing armies bring 
up men and guns for the impending 
battle of Chickamauga, Matt has 
another distasteful task forced on him 
—going through the lines of Blue and 
Gray at night to make payment for 
contraband cotton destined for Nor- 
thern mills, Sweet Elizabeth has be- 
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come a conniving opportunist and she, 
her exhausted husband (who has radi- 
cally compromised his views about “the 
book”), some Southern firebrands and 
a blackmailing Union officer are in on 
the deal. 

Matt, deciding to go through with 
the transaction and use it to settle 
some old scores, finds the money stolen 
and himself supporting Arthur in hold- 
ing off the rebels. But there is the 
war to be fought and won, though 
for the Union Chickamauga is not the 
place. Shortly after the battle Matt is 
wounded, and the story marches to its 
epilog, where the reader is apprised 
how the awards and punishments have 
been apportioned. 

This fictional story marks Mr. 
O’Connor’s fourth sally into the Civil 
War period. Written in a first-person 
memoir style, it has a satisfying though 
not exceptional plot. The blend of ro- 
mance, intrigue and suspense is sub- 
ordinated to factual re-creation of the 
campaign, description and concise sur- 
veys of the leadership qualities of men 
like Grant, Sheridan, Rosecrans, Hook 
and the “Rock of Chickamauga” him- 
self, George H. Thomas. 

In the analysis of these men and in 
recalling the tragic events that are “the 
dust of the years,” this book has a 
value beyond the ordinary novel. 

GrorcE A. Woops 


THE STEPMOTHER 
By R. C. Hutchinson. Rinehart. 310p. $3.50 


After her marriage to her employer, 
widower Lawrence Ashland, Catherine 
de Lauzun finds herself in much the 
same predicament as the second wife 
in Daphne du Maurier’s Rebecca. Gun- 
ners, the country estate which is to 
be her home, is haunted by the ghost 
of valiant and beautiful Josephine Ash- 
land, crippled since the days of her 
engagement—a heroine to whose _per- 
fection Catherine cannot possibly at- 
tain. Lawrence has two children: Ste- 
phen, haunted by his private specter 
as a result of shooting a subordinate 
under ambiguous circumstances during 
the war; and Patricia, happily married 
to an unconventional music teacher 
at Oxford. 

The misery of Stephen, discernible 
under his mask of apathy, touches 
Catherine, especially after she discovers 
that he plans to marry Vere Wilson, 
the cheap little wife of his victim, in 
order to provide a home for her child 
Jonathan and thus make retribution. 
His serious illness, when Mrs. Ashland 
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nurses him at Gunner’s, offers her an 
opportunity to penetrate his bitterness 
to the extent that she replaces for 
him the glorified image of his lost 
mother, though he conceives his feeling 
as one of romantic love. The net of 
relationships is further tangled by 
Lawrence’s inability to forget Josie 
and make a go of his new marriage. 

Mr. Hutchinson handles well the 
way in which Catherine succeeds in 
“laying the ghost” for father and son; 
this part of the book works effectively 
both as psychology and drama. The 
time element in the last few chapters, 
however, is almost too compressed. And 
the idea of God introduced into the 
final pages strikes the reader as an 
afterthought, since, except for one con- 
versation at Patricia’s home, it has been 
absent throughout the novel. 

The most praiseworthy aspect of 
The Stepmother is its suspense, One 
follows with definite interest Catherine’s 
attempt to tame the wild spirit of 
Stephen, using the recipe of the fox 
in The Little Prince. In characterizing 
Vere Wilson, who is in certain respects 
incredible, yet appealing in her sturdy 
approach to life, and in portraying 
Catherine’s fastidious mental processes, 
Mr. Hutchinson shows himself compe- 
tent. Though he does not create his 
own fictive world, rich and alive, his 
writing has the virtue of restraint and 
a genuine compassion for the troubled 
human heart. 

SisTER M. BERNETTA Quinn, O.S.F. 


FRANCE AGAINST HERSELF 
By Herbert Luethy. Praeger. 476p. $6.50 


This book is confusing in that its 
author, in the epilog, figuratively eats 
all the words he has written about 
France in the body of the book. Up 
to page 449, with the backing of con- 
siderable documentation, he tries to 
prove that France could not possibly 
avoid complete economic, social and 
political collapse. 

As soon as he had finished the book 
(in 1953), he was compelled to add 
an epilog acknowledging a general and 
current restoration of confidence in 
France, an economic and_ financial 
stabilization which he had just proven 
historically impossible. This dilemma 
serves him right, of course, for dogma- 
tizing too earnestly about anything so 
dynamic as a people, and for trying, 
I suspect, to capitalize on popular pre- 
judgments about France so widespread 
after the Second World War. 

Sometimes Mr. Luethy, who is de- 
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But (if your present excellent health 
continues) you surely will be, before 
many more years go by. So get ready 
for a happy and holy old age—read 


TOWARDS EVENING 
by Mary Hope 

The elderly author of this pleasantly 
serene book is not out to give advice 
to other old people: she just notes 
what particular devotions, books, ideas 
and so on she herself finds especially 
suited to her needs, or that she has 
noticed other old people find helpful. 
It is anything but a gloomy book (she 
has a delightfully quiet humor). It will 

lease the old, the nearly old, and last 
but not least, the young who have old 
people to care for: understanding 
their point of view makes a world of 


difference. $3.00 


SWIFT VICTORY 


by Walter Farrell, O.P. and 
Dominic Hughes, O.P. 
On the Gifts of the Holy Ghost. Father 
Farrell had planned ban — written 
this book before his death. It has been 
completed, just, we think, as Father 
Farrell would have liked, his friend 
and colleague, Father Hughes. $3.25 


A Reprint: 
THE SATIN SLIPPER 


by Paul Claudel 


This play which many people consider 
Claudel's greatest work is now avail- 
able again. $3.50 


Order from any bookstore 
For more about these books see 
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scribed as a Swiss historian, is discon- 
certingly inconsistent. On the one hand, 
he argues that France either has no 
Government or too many kinds of 
government. On the other, he maintains 
that France, to its discredit, of course, 
has a system of ministries (very much 
like our system of executive depart- 
ments) which arrogates to itself a 
certain power of “administrative con- 
tinuity” and functions autonomously 
regardless of the political party in the 
saddle at the moment. 

Sometimes, too, Mr. Luethy, is more 
glib than reasonable. “Paris,” he says 
for example, “has turned the rest of 
France into an intellectual desert.” 
This he offers as another reason for 
the decline of France. Is it conceiv- 
able that Mr. Luethy does not realize 
that talent in any nation hesitates to 
hide itself under the provincial bushel 
and seeks in the great centres the ap- 
preciation and recognition it thinks it 
deserves? 

Bravely starting from the Capets, 
he sets out to prove that, what with 
absolutism, medievalism, Catholic ob- 
scurantism, centralism, immobilism, 
communism and Jacobinism, the Fourth 
Republic was positively France’s last 
gasp. Mr. Luethy then is confronted 
by what he calls “the miracle” of in- 
ternal stabilization and economic bal- 
ance begun by the Laniel Government. 

It is no magic, he says, because the 
Bourse is confident, the Treasury sol- 
vent. The modernization drive is bear- 
ing fruit, and gold and foreign-exchange 
reserves are adequate. France still has 
foreign troubles, but who hasn’t? Mr. 
Luethy is frankly puzzled. “It can’t 
last,” he says. Small consolation for his 
big book. Epwin MorcaNn 


GRAND DECEPTION 
Edited by Alexander Klein. Lippincott. 
382p. $3.95 


The “trickster” has long been a famil- 
iar character in American life. His role 
may be that of the distributor of ex- 
ploding cigars, the swapper of the 
blind horse or the seller of wooden 
nutmegs. Alexander Klein has been in- 
spired by these activities, but his 
fascinating volume goes far beyond 
these relatively uncomplicated deeds. 
It is truly-an account, as the book’s 
subtitle claims, of “the world’s most 
spectacular and successful hoaxes, im- 
postures, ruses and frauds.” 

Mr. Klein’s subtitle does not over- 
exaggerate his material. He has brought 
‘ogether a volume of exciting and ab- 


sorbing tales of individual deceit. 
World-wide in origin, the chicanery 
ranges from a hoax in identity in 15th- 
century Florence to a deal in uranium 
in France of the atomic age. 

The one shortcoming of Mr. Klein’s 
subtitle is the word “successful.” Suc- 
cess is relative, and most of the 
schemes were exposed sooner or later. 
There may be a few readers, alas, who 
will use the book as a text. But many 
others will be intrigued by this ac- 
count of the various degrees of daring 
in shady actions practised by human 
beings. WiiuiaM G. TyRRELL 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: In its 
Political and Military Aspects, 1763-1783. 


By Eric Robson. Oxford University Press. 
254p. $2.90 


It is unfortunate that Eric Robson did 
not live to see this book through the 
press. Had he lived, I am sure he 
would have corrected the many minor 
errors that have slipped through his 
editors’ fingers (e.g., J. G. Milier for 
J. C. Miller; H. M. Schlesinger for 
A. M. Schlesinger, etc.). 

More important, he would certainly 
have avoided the many repetitions in 
the book—of phrases (e.g., rum as an 
ingredient of the American Revolution) 
and even of whole paragraphs almost 
word for word (pp. 142, 235). Then, 
too, I am sure his discussions of poli- 
cies would have certainly been clarified. 
As it stands now, the reader wonders 
whether Robson thought the imperial 
policy subsequent to 1763 was a new 
policy or just the old mercantile theory 
being strictly enforced. 

Above all, a longer life would have 
given the author a chance to discuss 
his theories with other historians. He 
could have hammered out his own ideas 
on the anvil of other opinions. At pres- 
ent they lack the form and shape of 
finished products. 

All these things are unfortunate, for 
the book has some stimulating passages. 
The author is best at his own hobby 
of military history; and when his work 
is based on original research it is good. 
As he was British, his original work 
is mostly confined to British sources. 

He is weakest, perhaps, in discussing 
the results of the American Revolution 
in this country. 

The colonies, for example, did not 
so much draw from the old English 
colonial system in establishing their 
own, as evolve a fresh theory (in 
the Northwest Ordinances) by which 
new colonies—or States—were to be ad- 
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mitted to the Union on equal terms 
with the old. 

The book is not a history of the 
American Revolution but a mixture of 
essay and historical narration. It will 
be valuable to students of the period, 
for they will argue for some time many 
of its conclusions. JoserH R. FRESE 


ATOMS FOR PEACE 
By David O. Woodbury. Dodd, Mead. 
259p. $3.50 


David O. Woodbury has a happy knack 
of imparting painlessly a good deal of 
scientific information while at the same 
time infusing his story with human 
interest. Those who remember how in 
The Glass Giant of Palomar he drama- 
tized the building of the 200-inch 
Hale Telescope will know how well 
he makes scientific facts and processes 
come to life. 

In Atoms for Peace Mr. Woodbury 
has an even more dramatic subject 
than the great telescope, and he has 
handled it with his usual competence. 
The story of the Chalk River disaster, 
in Canada, is particularly well told. 
For an understanding of the basic 
facts of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy read Atoms for Peace. 

CHARLES KEENAN 





Epwarp S. Corwin, professor 
emeritus of political science at 
Princeton University, is an out- 
standing authority on constitu- 
tional law. 

Cuar.Les P. BruDERLE is assist- 
ant professor of history at Villa- 
nova College. 

THEOPHILUS Lewis is AMERICA’S 
drama critic and regular con- 
tributor to the Interracial Re- 
view. 

BarBARA SAMSON MILLs took her 
master’s degree at the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Grorce A. Woops is staff mem- 
ber of the New York Times 
Book Review. 

SisTER M. BERNADETTA QuINN, 
O.L.F., is head of the English 
Department at the College of 
St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

Epwin Morcean, long a student 
of French history and culture, 
has written a life of Charles 
Baudelaire (Sheed and Ward). 

WituiaM G. Tyrre x has set up 
seminars in American culture 
for the New York State His- 
torical Society. 








THE WORD 


Whereupon Jesus, seeing their faith, 
said to the palsied man, Son, take 
courage, thy sins are forgiven (Matt. 
9:2; Gospel for 18th Sunday after 
Pentecost). 





Indeed, the only possible way in which 
a Christian, Catholic man can actually, 
with any degree of reasonableness, take 
courage is to have his sins forgiven. 
But, having thus taken courage, our 
sincere Catholic layman must at once 
conceive that he has made but the 
first, though essential, move on his 
way to God. What next? is the highly 
practical query which is now begging 
for a truly practical answer in not a 
few devout lay minds. 

Supposing—as may justly be supposed 
in so many instances—that a Catholic 
man does habitually live in that bles- 
sed condition of basic friendship with 
God which is technically termed the 
state of sanctifying grace, what is he 
to do next in order to solidify, amplify 


and deepen that supernal friendship? 

Certain conscientious attempts to 
answer this distinctly subtle question 
have proved to be not especially con- 
structive. When the individual priest 
or religious initially posed this same 
problem to himself, he finally responded 
by marching off to seminary or novi- 
tiate. But Father can hardly now sug- 
gest the same simple, hearty response 
to a Catholic man who has a wife 
and five children. 

The innocent temptation then arises 
for us clerics to minister to the spiritual 
need of the earnest layman by imposing 
upon him the ascetical practices which 
we, the priests and religious, learned 
in the seminary or noviceship. We 
thus provide, for the layman’s prob- 
lem, a solution which is as sincere as 
it is practical. However: is it entirely 
right? 

Let us consider the possibility that 
for the Catholic layman who steadily 
lives in sanctifying grace the next step 
toward holiness is not the adoption 
of any specific religious practice at 
all, but the assiduous, prolonged and 
very determined cultivation of a par- 
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ticular interior attitude. It must be 
clear, of course, that any genuine in- 
terior attitude will inevitably issue in 
the adoption of certain external prac- 
tices, which practices will in turn serve 
to fortify the inner posture. Still, that 
is not the consideration that we wish 
now to pursue. 

The point is that the sincere Catho- 
lic layman must from the outset be 
supernaturalized in total, habitual out- 
look, as he is supernaturalized in theo- 
logical fact. What the devout layman 
must at once struggle to achieve is 
a certain inner posture toward every- 
thing without exception; a posture or 
attitude which will be habitual and 
unfailing; an attitude which must be 
strictly and consciously supernatural 
rather than merely natural. 

In fact, it is enormously difficult 
to see in a lobster or a lease or the 
lout next door something more than 
a lobster or a lease or a lout. Yet 
that is exactly what the Catholic lay- 
man (and the rest of us, too) must 
unquestionably struggle to do if he 
is to find God in a more than rudi- 
mentary sense. 

Our present contention is that the 
good layman who is searching for God 
need not immediately be instructed 
that he must spend a half-hour each 
day in contemplation. He may very 
well be urged to become contempla- 
tive, so to speak, in his whole inner 
attitude while he is riding the bus or 
being ridden by the boss. In order to 
grow thus contemplative, the Catholic 
man will swiftly find that he needs 
more prayer; mental prayer. 

What happens then is the next prob- 
lem. Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 
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THEATRE 


BLACKFRIARS’ GIVEAWAY. What 
may be an important change of policy 
is indicated by the opening production 
for the season at Blackfriars’ Theatre 
on New York’s 57th St. Indeed, the 
Friars seem to have decided on two 
departures from their hitherto fixed 
pattern of production. 

More startling but less important, 
the Friars have embarked on a modest 
—a very, very modest—venture in give- 
away promotion. They are not offering 
$64,000 to the veteran Bible reader 
who can tell precisely how many times 
St. Peter's name is mentioned in the 
Gospels; or a refrigerator, 24-inch tele- 
vision or washing machine for reciting 
the 23rd Psalm backward. They are 
not even offering dinner at Sardi’s for 
the purchasers of “lucky” seats. 

The Friars have come up with a 
giveaway pitch in which neither com- 
petition nor luck is involved. Every- 
body wins! 

Each and every purchaser of a ticket 
for any performance will be awarded 
a copy of Francis Thompson’s poem, 
The Hound of Heaven. The poem is 
printed in pamphlet form, blue type 
on grey paper, a handy’ folder to keep 
on one’s desk for frequent reading 
without thumbing through an anthology 
or Thompson’s collected poems. It is 
a richer prize than the $64,000 that 
the captain of marines won, except 
that the money, after the tax bite, 
might be used to provide scholarships 
for promising Catholic poets. 

During the first week of the pro- 
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duction the Friars are giving away 
137 consolation prizes. The play opens 
Oct. 17, and during the first week the 
price of one ticket will get you two. 
Buy a ticket for yourself, and your 
wife, girl friend or Aunt Harriet can 
see the play for free, 

The Friars are going into their 15th 
year of production and have always 
been steadfast in their refusal to pro- 
duce any play more than once. This 
year they are opening the season with 
a revival. The play is a dramatization 
of the young manhood of Francis 
Thompson, which explains why the 
Friars are giving away The Hound of 
Heaven. 

In a promotional leaflet the Friars 
say: 

This is the first revival the Black- 
triars have ever done. We opened 
Song out of Sorrow on December 
11, 1941, but Pearl Harbor was 
December 7, and consequently 
no one came to see the show. Al- 
though it ran for only a week, it 
was one of the best plays we pro- 
duced. We would like you to see 
it. 

Your reviewer, regretfully, is in sub- 
stantial disagreement with the Friars 
on one point. As one of the fortunate 
few who saw Song out of Sorrow, he 
is not convinced that Pearl Harbor 
was wholly responsible for the failure 
of the production. If memory is not 
at fault, it was only the second or third 
play produced by the Friars. They were 
a new off-Broadway group, had not 
attracted critical attention or acquired 
a following. The preceding play was 
Up the Rebels, a title that appealed 
to the Irish, many of whom probably 
had no interest in drama, either as 
art or entertainment. The same people 
wouldn't be attracted by a title that 
suggests a tearful love story. 

Now that the Friars have decided 
to revive one of their plays, Song out 
of Sorrow is a good choice. It is the 
best play they have ever produced, 
except their religious dramas. In a 
broad sense, Song out of Sorrow is 
a religious play. It reinforces our knowl- 
edge that God moves in mysterious 
ways, and often uses strange instru- 
ments to perform His wonders. It is 
a small compliment, perhaps, to say 
that it is in every way, except opu- 
lence of production, better than the 
majority of Broadway plays. 

Between the original production of 
the play and its revival, the Friars 
have grown in prestige, attracting an 
audience that knows about Yeats, Len- 
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The Catholic Mind 


THE CATHOLIC MIND is a monthly magazine of 
articles selected from sources so numerous and varied 
that only in a library would anyone have access to 
them all. Each one is selected because it stands out 
above the others in the same publication. To be se- 
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70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


interestingly written. Each one is published complete, 
not rewritten or abridged. Every Papal encyclical is 
published as it appears. Every important Catholic 
document, discourse, or article which comes to our 
library can be found in THE CATHOLIC MIND. 


lected for THE CATHOLIC MIND, it must contribute 


worthwhile ideas; it should instruct and it should be 


$3.00 a year 25 cents a copy 











AMERICA PRESS BOOKS 


America Books aim to be in a small 
way in the book world what AMERICA 
and THE CATHOLIC MIND are in the 
magazine world. They say something to 
a Catholic mind. Mary and Modern Man, 
That We May Have Hope, Norms for 
the Novel, and the others. 

Four new books are now in process 
for the Fall-Winter of 1955. First out 
will be The Popes on Youth, a collection 
of all the direct statements of five Popes 
on youth. Send for our list and prices. 


























AMERICA PRESS PAMPHLETS 


The pamphlet does what a magazine 
article cannot do—it gives a full ex- 
planation and practical applications of 
one central idea. But it doesn’t take as 
long to read as a book. The pamphlet 
is useful reading, concisely written. 


America pamphlets have long special- 
ized in several fields: papal encyclicals 
for study groups and serious readers; a 
series of twelve convert instructions by 
Father Scott; basic philosophy of educa- 
tion and the major problems of religion- 
school-state relationships; religious voca- 
tions for boys and girls; race relations; 
the UN and world peace; and just out, 
the latest and most informative pamphlet 
on current Soviet treatment of religion, 
The Church of Silence by Robert A. 
Graham, S.J. If you are wondering about 
the new Soviet look since Geneva, read 
this pamphlet for the facts it gives from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


Order The Church of Silence now— 
25 cents per copy (prepaid) 
Send for discount prices on larger orders. 


Send to America Press for a complete 
list of all available pamphlets, for all 
special prices and special discount rates. 
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The Catholic Book Club 


The Catholic Book Club is for busy people who like good 
books—at a bargain. If on the other hand you are fortunate 
enough to have time to browse every month in book stores, 
the CBC may be a real luxury for you. If you don’t read 
any books or if you will read any book, you are not used to 
the real care that experts give to the selection of good 
books for the CBC. If you have money to burn, you may 
not need the savings of the CBC standard price—$2.98 
for every book, even those which sell for as much as $5.00. 
But if you are a busy person, if you like good books, if you 
like a bargain, the Catholic Book Club is for you. 


Why don’t you try it? It is very easy to join. It is no 
bother. You are not hounded for purchases. You are given 
the chance to read book reviews in advance and, if you 
wish, to buy good books at bargain prices without stirring 
from your home. There is a free book given with the first 
purchase. Clear, simple instructions will be sent on request. 
Try the Catholic Book Club. There’s nothing to lose. Father 
Gardiner of AMERICA is editorial director of the Club. 
The business office of America Press handles your orders. 
Try it. You will be glad you did. 


Write for free information. 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
70 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES Phonograph Rec- 
Records 33, 45, 78 rpm. Two or more $1.00 
each postpaid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. French, 


San Antonio, Texas. 





“CARDINAL” INCENSE Digne Adimplere 
Finem (Ask your dealer for it). 





CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive, original. 50 for $2.50, postpaid 
if payment accompanies order. Samples on 
request. ROBB and CATHERINE BEEBE 
Studio, Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 





CEREMONIAL FRANKINCENSE from Hol- 
land. Samples and prices upon request. 
Trainer Import, Box 1871, Orlando, Fla. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—54”, 6”, 64%” and 7”—$1.00 Silk 
embroidery Floss. Ecclessiastical transfer 
patterns. Linens, Girdle Crochet Thread. 
Free Samples. Mary Moore, Importer. Box 
394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





ST. THERESE needs new church badly. Rev. 
Pastor, Carmel, Annotto Bay, Jamaica, 
W.I. 





PRINTING, OFFSET: 8% x 11, one side, 
black ink, $8.50 per thousand, $25.00 for 
5,000. FARILEY, Box 2501, San Antonio 
6, Texas. 





40,000 BOOKS weekly listing. 15¢ up. Free 
catalog. P. O. Box 11, New York 28. 
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nox Robinson and Synge. It is an au- 
dience which, revolted by such plays 
as Tea and Sympathy, is nevertheless 
terested in virile drama, That audi- 
ence will like Song out of Sorrow. 

Now that they have breached their 
policy against revivals, the Friars may 
revive some of the other fine plays 
they have produced—Armor of Light, 
Savonarola and Fatima. Commercial 
producers, taking a second look, may 
have sense enough to pick them up 
for Broadway production. 


THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
FILMS 


TO HELL AND BACK, despite its 
grimness in title and subject-matter, 
is a very appealing and adult film (in 
color and CinemaScope) and in some 
ways a unique one. This is largely 
because of the unique phenomenon 
that is Audie Murphy, the most deco- 
rated soldier in World War II and both 
the movie’s autobiographical subject 
and its leading actor. 

Authentic American heroes playing 
themselves on the screen are rare 
enough. It is safe to say that Murphy 
is the only one who ever brought pro- 
fessional acting experience to the as- 
signment. He is also the possessor of 
a perennially boyish face and manner 
which permit him to seem entirely 
convincing as a beardless youth. Most 
important, he holds level-headed and 
passionately felt convictions on the sub- 
ject of his war experiences which prob- 
ably account for the film’s commend- 
ably unglamorized attitude toward war 
and understatement concerning the ex- 
ploits of its hero. 

Under the circumstances, the term 
may lack propriety but Murphy’s war 
career is a classic American success- 
story. Except that, as the oldest son 
among eight children of a Texas share- 
cropper who deserted his family in 
bad times, Audie Murphy learned early 
to shoulder responsibility, he was a 
most unlikely fighting man. When the 
mother’s death put an end to his ef- 
forts to hold the family together, he 
tried unsuccessfully to enlist in the 
Marine Corps, the Navy and the Para- 
troops. 

Finally accepted by the Infantry, 
the lad was promptly hospitalized for 
a week by the after-effects of the 
standard inoculations. And _ through- 
out his Army career he had to battle 
seasickness every time he got in a 
boat as well as ward off the well-mean- 





ing efforts of the platoon sergeants and 
company commanders who judged by 
appearances and tried to have him 
transferred to Cooks and Bakers School 
or behind a desk or anywhere else 
out of the line of fire. 

All this is a singularly winning con- 
trast to the tough, efficient and valiant 
soldier that Murphy became. Even so, 
the film is a tribute more to the selfless 
comradeship and just plain guts of the 
American Infantryman than to one man. 
As such it is written with colloquial 
aptness by Gil Doud, directed by Jesse 
Hibbs with an eye to making the foot 
soldier's view of combat intelligible 
to the layman and performed by aj 
group of capable actors (Marshall} 


Thompson, Charles Drake, Jack Kelly, 
Paul Picerni, etc.) who also display 
the proper agility at broken field run- 
ning and diving into muddy ditches. 
(Universal) — 


MY SISTER EILEEN (Columbia) and 
THE GIRL RUSH (Paramount) are 
a pair of color and wide-screen musi- 
cals that indirectly owe their existence 
to the recent Broadway show Wonder- 
ful Town. With the former the connec- 
tion is that both show and film are 
song-and-dance versions of the erst-) 
while book and movie relating the 
comic and romantic misadventures in 
Greenwich Village of the Sherwood sis- 
ters of Ohio (though for reasons of 
economy on the film company’s pa 
they are not the same version). The! 
latter film stars Rosalind Russell, who} 
scored a great hit with her first attempt 
at musical comedy in Wonderful To 
and is apparently trying to repeat tha ; 
success in films, : 
My Sister Eileen is disarmingly, 
high-spirited in general and does @ 
quite good job at laundering somé 
dubious situations. Janet Leigh is 
pretty cipher in the title role and that 
excellent comedian Jack Lemmom 
hasn’t enough to do. But Betty Gar 
rett, as plain sister Ruth, gives am 
altogether first-rate musical-comedj 
performance and the choreograph 
(by Bob Fosse) is both clever and- 
pleasant change—clean. 
The Girl Rush is a comedy of erro 
about a gambler’s daughter who im 
herits a broken down Las Vegas hotel. 
It has some bright lines and give 
Roz a chance to shine in one bang-uf 
comic production number. The script 
however, suffers a total collapse 
mid-stream and a couple of night-clut 
routines by Gloria de Haven are quit 
offensive. Morra WaALs! 
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